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UNEMPLOYED “MINISTERS AND 
I 


*° Ja this article I propose what it seems to 
‘tiie best that unemployed should do for the 
_present necessity. I am prepared to learn 
‘that my suggestion is scouted by many, 
end am willing it should be discarded when 
@ better is found. I am fully apprised of 
the difficulties in the way of ite adoption, 
‘but I also see that a worse evil is upon us, in 
some way to be obviated. I need not mag- 
nify it. Hundreds of my brethren seeking 
‘yegular employment, and harassed to obtain 
‘Sotual necessafies, and churches vacant, 


‘and ontposts destitute, snd “regions be- 


yond” demanding ocdupation. And these, 
many among the most serviceable labourers 
in our Church, cannot now be settled, and 
‘these churches filled according to the usual 
method. We will not abate our right, by 
God’s ordinance, in the normal state of the 
Oburch. «They that preach the gospel 
shouid live of the gospel.”” But it is not 
‘go now. What shall we do meanwhile, 
god how bring the churches to this stand- 
‘ard? Shall these brethren conclude, as 
‘one writer inferred, that too many ministers 
‘have been multiplied? the proof being, for- 
sooth, that that very work is not done which 
it is the mission of Church and ministers to 
‘accomplish. I knew a minister who reach- 
ed his field, wholly unoccupied by ministers, 
filled with six thousand souls, advancing 


‘with amasing rapidity in a permanent 


growth. But nothing was done — no 
‘church, no house to worship in, no people 
‘to build him a: house; and the third day 
the ran away and left it. Was it proved 
there were too many ministers thére? I 
could recite a score of examples nearly sim- 
iler. And are these the evidence of super- 
fluity of ministers? Then, lo! the same 
difficulty was experienced of old, by the 
few Apostles setting out to convert the 
world, for they encountered this proof at 
Jerusalem, at Antioch, at Lystra, and at 
‘Athens. Then, Credat Judxus Apella, 
‘the disproportion rises in the ratio of their 
“work to be done, and the excess is greatest 
‘of all where the gospel has never been 
‘heard. No, no; so far from these brethren 
believing that in the ministry God bas no 
-work for them to do, let them see here but 
the mountain ramparts of the evil to whose 
onset he summons them. And let them 
gird themselves, and dash on to the charge. 
‘Give way? God forbid. Pause at the 
sight of such obstacles? Did Jesus enroll 
‘us for this? Shall the Church’s work come 
‘to a dead lock, simply on account of a large 
part ofits work not being done—that of 
rearing churches to a self-sustaining stat- 
ure? Does Christ mean, «(Go ye into all 
the world where there are churches to call 
you, and preach the gospel to them?” Did 


_ the-disciples and early apostigs understand 


it.s0, when unsupported—when the means 
of selfgubsistence 


when they bore their messages, not 


amongst a people pre-possessed in favour of 
the gospel, ‘a people made ready for the 
Lord,” but those to whom it was odious on 
every ground—when submitting to the loss 
of all, and interdicted from speaking, upon 
the penalty of imprisonments and death? 
Qould all these deter them? What did 
hundreds still do, out of the two thousand 
clergymen silenced by the Act of Uniform- 


- ity in England? or the oppressed ministers 


of Scotland under Charles II.? or the ban- 
ished Calvinist preachers of France? or 
those devoted men who planted the gospel 
standard on our shores? or when, so lately 
as May, 1848, four hundred of our brethren 
in Scotland stood beneath heaven unshel- 
tered, without kirk or manse? And shall 
we falter now, because we see not a way 
through the sea? Speak to the children of 
Israel, that they go forward. He who 
could rain manna in the wilderness will 
give us bread. 
- The very facts of the case, then, most 
obviously point out the simple plan. Let 
every one in search of a field ascertain, 
through Presbyteries, through correspond- 
ents and acquaintances, or by personal 
exploration, the most inviting location he 
can find, and enter and cultivate that field. 
By ‘most inviting;’’ I mean the situation 
most hopeful for his usefulness, containing 
the largest number of unsupplied popula- 
tion, and the fairest prospect of increase; 
the most reliable promise of maintenance, 
either by stipend or self-support, so as to 
the greatest degree leave him unincumbered 
to attend on his appropriate work. Let 
him consult the wideness of the effectual 
door, the unanimity of the call, the invita- 
tion or desire, and the adaptation of the 
work to his habits and tastes. Let him 
put all these together, and in faith accept 
them for’ as loud a call as could be given 
by the foremost church in our land; as- 
suredly gathering that the Lord hath called 
him to preach the gospel in that place. 

But where there is no church to consult, 
and no religious people to invite, but a 


p gatheting population about some stable 


centre of influence and trade, let him settle 

there, and begin his work. Let him ‘do 

the work of an evangelist,” accepting as his: 
maxim that he must do for the Church or 

for himself whatever needful others cannot 

be found to do. So far as allowed, “give 

himeelf to the ministry of the word, and to 

prayer;” so far as necessary, let him ‘la- 

bour, working with his hands” for his sup- 

port. 

I foresee that this course, obvious, simple, 
common-sénse almost to a truism, will be 
disdained in some quarters, as out of char- 
acter; in others, rejected as visionary and 
impracticable. That it is not so, but that 
I speak forth words of trath and soberness, 
I must reserve the evidence till my next, 
lest this appear long. But I add a few 
thoughts for reflection meanwhile. He 
who cannot read 1 Cor. iv., and 2 Cor. xi., 
and say he can make similar sacrifices for 
the sake of preashing the gospel, is not 
worthy of Paul. And he that taketh not 
his cross, and followeth after Christ, is not 


worthy of him; of him who relinquished 


and suffered all for us. Ad it is still as 
true as when Jesus.‘ entered into his glory, 
by suffering these things,” or when apostles 
and martyrs won their crowns throagh the 
prison and the flame, that it is he that 
humbleth himself who shall be exalted. 
Yet to alleviate the gloominess of the pros- 
peot hanging over the course I point, let it 
be written on our hearts, and hung all 
about our way, in lebters of gold, that none 
ever makes any, sacrifice for Christ, the 
Saviour. No sooner is it offered, than the 
offerer finds in some way it is recompensed, 
so that he sees in this life his “hundred 


fold.’’ 
Us, Teceives no gratuities from his followers. 


is the surest of all paths to*us. 


He who made all things, and saves 


‘The way in which he sets our feet is a 
‘broad way;’” the path whithet he guides 
“And 
blessed are all they that galk in it.” If 
his finger is pointing the course I describe, 


| then I know this is the readiest way to a 


competent salary. Jesus will bring “‘staters’’ 
out of fishes mouths, for our temporary 
emergencies; open the hands of ungodly 
men, to shame the parsimony of grovelling 
professors, and surprise our hearts, while 
he prepares ‘Gentile kings to become 
our nursing-fathers, and their queens our 
pursing-mothers.”” Isaiah xlix. 23. De- 
clare the whole trath, as urged in my last, 
pressing forward instantly to the engage- 
ment; obstacles will melt—will vanish— 
and we shall accomplish unto praise, and 
glory, and honour, the work over which we 
stand now helplessly pleading. | 

EVANGELIST. 


For the Presbyterian. 


HINTS FOR EUROPEAN TOURISTS. 
NO. X. 


Travelling in Switzerland has, by the 
introduction of railroads through all the 
principal routes, been made much more 
economical and expeditious than formerly. 
The wild mountain passes, however, which 
have made’this country the favourite resort 
of tourists, must still be reached as before, 
by mules, or on foot. A pedestrian, with 
a slight knowledge of French or German, 
can travel at an expense of about seven 
francs a day. The usual cost of a mule 
per day is from seven to ten francs, in- 
cluding the customary gift to the man in 


attendance. The pay of guides is from five’ 


to seven francs a day; and when the mule 
and the guide ate dismissed at a distance 
from home, the return expenses must be 
paid. Travellers had better go provided 
with writing materials and soap, or they 
may often find themselves without these 
articles. A flask of brandy is usually car- 
ried, but spirits, after violent exertion, 
should be used with caution, except for 
bathing. The best drink, after a fatiguing 
day’s ride, is a cup of good tea. Be care- 
ful not to drink from the cold mountain 
springs, when heated, or you will feel some 
very peculiar sensations in your throat, 
which will make you recall the cases of 
gottre you have seen as you passed along. 
You will lose nothing by a little famili- 
arity and kindness towards you guide. If 
you smoke, offer him a segar. If you have 
any wine in your flask, let him share it 
with you. The attention will not hurt 
him, and will add to your comfort in many 
ways. 

If you wish to reach Interlachen from 


Martigny by the German Pass, you will | 


take the Simplon road up the valley of the 
Rhose, passing the old town of Sion, with 
its three castles, crowning the hills on 
which it stands, and the pretty village of 
Sierre, to the valley of Loueche, or Leuk. 
Here you will,,of course, wish to pause 
long enough to visit the celebrated baths, 
where crowds of patients, immersed to their 
chins in the water, are eating, playing 
chess, reading and chatting, while under- 
going the soaking of six or eight hours, 
deemed essential to their. restoration to 
health. From this point you proceed to- 
wards the mountain, and in about half an 
hour reach the foot of a path cut by a zig- 
zag route over one of the most extraordi- 
nary passages of the Alps. At one point 
of the ascent a pebble thrown from your 
hand will fall, almost without touching, a 
distance of sixteen hundred feet. After a 
very steep descent you reach Kanderstig, 
when a tolerable char road commences, by 
which you may pass to Interlachen. It is 
possible, by taking an early start, to make 
the journeyin a single day. Another route 
from Martigny ‘is far more varied, and 
though lacking the wild scenery of the 
Gemmi Pass, has other objects of great 
interest and beauty. Taking the cars to 
Bovaret, twenty-four miles, your attention 
is every moment called to some new scene 
that demands your admiration. That splen- 
did cascade on your left is the Pissevache, 
which, by a rapid descent of eight hundred 
feet, pours the waters of the Sallanche into 
the Rhone. A few moments more, and 
you observe upon either hand the Dent du 


Midi, and the Dent de Morcles, with their. 


summits clad in eterf@l snow. As you 
hurry onwards you will notice, half way up 
a frightful precipice, a hermitage, with a 
small chapel and a garden, and then come 
to the famous bridge of St. Maurice, three 
hundred years old, abutting by a single 
arch one hundred feet in length, the two 
extremes of the mountains, which have 
been rent in sunder to furnish a passage 
for the river. At Bovaret you take the 
steamer to Ouchy, on Lake Geneva, where 
an omnibus carries you to Lausanne. Here 
you again take the cars to Yverdem, on the 
beautiful Lake of Neufchatel. A pleasant 
sail of an hour or so brings you to Neuf- 
chatel, where you change to a smaller 
steamer, which carries you through Lake 
Bienne to Nidan, from which you reach 
Berne by the cars. 

You may spend a very pleasant day io 
looking over this quaint old city. You 
will walk through its principal streets, and 
through the long arcades formed by the 
arches on which its houses are built. You 
will wonder at the queer devices of its 
many fountains. You will wait in front of 
the Zeitglockenthuro, or clock tower, to 
see the procession of figures move when the 
hour is struck. You will walk on the 
Terrasse overlooking the Aar, and admire 
the ancient cathedral near by, with its 
curious group in bas relief over the door. 
You will see every where statues of the 
bear, the patron saint of Berne; and when 
your curiosity is satisfied, will be ready to 
bid your host of the Hotel Maure good bye, 
and take the cars for Thun, whence a steam- 
er will take you to Neubaus, from which 
point an omnibus carries you to [nterlachen, 
two and a half miles distant. Among the 
many excellent hotels at this place I can 
cordially recommend the Pension Ritschard 
as both good and cheap. You will find 
this spot very difficult to leave. On every 
hand you will be discovering some new 
object of interest. From your window you 
will look out with ceaseless delight upon 
the Jungfrau, whose snow-crowned head 


rises like a splendid picture, set in the 


frame of mountains through which it is 
seen, and, the clouds that gather around it. 
You will walk through that long street of 
quaint old Swiss houses, and linger (espe- 
cially if your wife is with you,) around the 


shops filled With St. Gall embroidery and 
Swiss wood-work. 

You will visit the wondeful valley of 
Lauterbrunnen, with its magnificent scenery 
—with its wild mountain echoes, that catch 
up the notes of the Alpine horn, and the 
Ranz des Vaches of the shepherds, and 
bear them heaven ward—with its stupendous 
precipices, down which glide innumerable 
cascades of exquisite beauty, and with its 
Falls of the Staubbach, nine hundred feet 
in height. You will see Grindelwald, with 
its glaciers, and the splendid falls of the 
Giessbach, upon Lake Brienz. You will, 
in short, find that however long you may 
sojourn in this wonderful valley, you have 
every day some excursion to make, which 
will introduce you to new scenes of grandeur 
or beauty, that will well reward your toil 
and expense. When you have resolved to 
leave Interlachen, the next point for which 
you will aim, will naturally be the wonder- 
ful scenery of the Lake of the Four Can- 
tons, or Lucerne. There are several routes 
by which this may be reached. One of the 
most pleasant and easy is by the Brunig 
Pass. Taking the steamer down the Lake 
Brienz, to Brienz, a ride on horseback of 
ten miles brings you to Meyringen, whence 
you may reach Staunstad by chaise or dili- 
gence, where a steamer takes you to Lu- 
cerne. The distance from Brienz to Lu- 
cerne by this route is about forty miles. 
If ‘you prefer, you may take a chaise to 
Grindelwald, and thence by the great 
Scheidach to Meyringen, thus obtaining 
some fine views of the Witterhorn and 
Faulhorn. At Meyringen you will find a 
comfortable lodging-place at the Hotel 
Sauvage. If you are not tired of passes 
and mule-rides, you may extend the trip to 
Lucerne, and add greatly to its interest by 
taking the Grimsel Pass, and then over the 
Furca to Andermatt, where you strike the 
great Italian route to Altorf, and thence to 
Fluellen, where a steamer carries you to 
Lucerne. By this route, you obtain a view 
of some of the wildest scenery of this por- 
tion of Switzerland, and pass through 
scenes that the history of William Tell has 
made ever memorable. The passage up 
the Lake is full of interest—every part of 
it being connected with some incident in 
the early struggles of the Swiss for. civil 
liberty. At Lucerne, you will find delight- 
ful accommodations at the Hotel Zchweizer- 
hoff, where we will leave you until next 
week, to recover from the fatigue of your 
journey, and to look over the town, which 
you will find has many objects worthy at- 
tention. J. E. R. 


For the Presbyterian. 


SABBATH DESECRATION. 


The Bill Pending before the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania, to Abolish or Alter the Laws 
of the State Protecting the Sabbath from 
Desecration. 

There are two rules for guiding, in the 
framing of laws for the direction and pro- 
tection of mankind. These two are the 
law of nature, and the revealed law of God. 
The law of nature is in every thing agree- 
able to the revealed law of God. Divine 
revelation is in nothing contradictory to 
nature. 
flict with either nature or divine revelation, 
must, in the nature of things, be, in the 
sight of God, null and void. | 

Now, the question is simple, and it is 
this—Do the light of nature, and the light 
of divine revelation, sanction the institu- 
tion and observance of the seventh part of 
our time, to be devoted to rest and religious 
exercises? We answer in the affirmative. 
We say that the law of nature is a right- 
eous law; we further say, it is the moral 
law; we say more, that the written law of 
God is the true expositor of the law of na- 
ture; and we say that ‘‘righteousness ex- 
alteth a nation,’ while the contrary is 
degrading, debasing, and reproachful to 
‘cany people.” 

The Sabbath is an institution for the 
world. It was instifuted in Paradise, 
(Gen. ii. 8). It is, therefore, an institu- 
tion, natural and proper for man. It is a 
part of the law of nature. The precept for 
its observance and remembrance is the 
Fourth Commandment of the Decalogue, 
and therefore the Sabbath is a perpetual 
institution, not made merely for the Jews, 
but for human nature, and the irrational 
living creatures subject to man. (Hxod. 
xx. 8-11.) “The Sabbath was made for 
man”—for all men, both in a temporal and 
spiritual sense. (Mark ii. 27.) It is, 
therefore, a law of nature, because it was 
instituted before there was any written law. 

Whatever is instituted and revealed for 
the true benefit of mankind, is certainly 
righteous. The Sabbath is such an institu- 
tion, and is certainly righteous. 
righteous, whether consigered naturally, 


nationally, socially, domestically, person- 


ally, politically, morally, or religiously. 

No human law can stand, if it contra- 
venes the law of nature or of revelation. 
‘Conscience and religious obligation to 
duty is the only basis or essential founda- 
tion of a polity or commonwealth; without 
which there could be no right or authority 
to command, nor any validity in any laws.” 
(Cudworth, Vol. IL, p. 111.) Summa 
ratio est quz pro religione facit, &&.— 
Where the laws of God and man conflict, 
the former are to be obeyed in derogation of 
the latter. (Coke upon Lyttleton, 341, 
note.) ‘Upon these two foundations—the 
law of nature and the law of revelation— 


depend all human laws; that is to say, no 


human laws should be suffered to contradict 
these. If any human law enjoins us to 
commit murder, we are bound to transgress 
that human law, or else we must offend 
against the natural and the divine.” 
(Blackstone’s Com., Vol. I.; Iutrod. sec. ii.) 
«The State has not only a moral character, 
but a conscience, and has duties of the 
same description as those of individuals— 


duties of humanity, truth, purity, justice, 


order, and religious belief.” ( Whewell, 
Elem. of Mor., Vol. IL., p. 208.) The 
Legislature is accountable to God for its 
legislation. «The will of God is its su- 
preme law, and ought absolutely to deter- 
mine its conduct.” (Princip. of Nat. Law, 
p- 172, Burlamaqui.) “The rules that 
legislators make for other men’s actions, as 
well as their own, must be conformable to 
the law of nature and the will of God, of 
which that is a declaration, and no human 
sanction can be valid against it.” (John 
Locke, Essay Civ. Gov., chap. xi., sec. 135.) 
«¢ Human laws have their higher rules to be 
measured by, which rules are two—the law 
of God and the law of nature,” Ao. 
(Hooker, Eccles. Pol., B. III., sec. 9) 
«Morality is immutable.” (Cudworth ) 
«¢ Moral righteousness is the pillar and sup- 


Any human law which is in con- - 


It is 


| only safe security of governments.” (Me- 
lancthon.) ‘Morals is the science of duty, 
and duty is determined by the law of God.” 
Dr. Hodge, of Princeton, (Prin. Review, 
Jan. 1861, p. 167.) 

When all this light is brought to shine 
upon the Legislature of Pennsylvania; 
when it is remembered that the institution 
of the Sabbath is perpetual and moral; 
when it is understood that it is a part of 
the Constitution of our venerable common- 
wealth; when it is known that the States 
and nations which honour the holy Sabbath 
are far in advance of the States and nations 
which do not honour the Sabbath, in Chris- 
tian morals, pure civilization, learning, 
wealth, public credit, and religion; when 
it is certified that where Christian morals 
form the essence of law, and afford the 
principles of government, there is, and can 
be no rebellion; when it is considered that 
the abolition of the Sabbath was one of the 
acts of the leaders of the French Revolu- 
tion of 1789-1794; when it is known that 
the States and nations having no Sabbath 
are barbarous; when it is notorious that 
the most distinguished and learned jurists 
ever known in our world have maintained 
that ‘‘religion is the highest reason of 
law;”’ and finally, that where there is no 
Sabbath there is no Saviour, and where 
there is no Saviour there is no salvation, 
it is to be hoped—it is to be prayed for, 


will never permit any Legislature, or any 
Governor, to make or sanction any law to 
either abolish or weaken the laws of. the 
noble and venerable State of Pennsylvania, 
which are now in existence for the preser- 
vation and defence of the holy ae 

N. W. 


LETTER FROM SYRIA. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. | 


Berrout, March 8, 1862. 

Messrs. Editors—I mentioned in my last 
letter the establishment of an Anglo-Ame- 
rican literary society; among the good 
results of which I am now able to report 
& native society, formed on the same basis. 

mong the members of the native society 
are the Cadi, and Governor, and other 
hoary-headed old Moslems, who, like tur- 
tles, though long encased in their shells of 
bigotry and prejudice, have at last come 
out, and are basking in the sunlight of 
knowledge and self-culture. The first meet- 
ing was held in the house of the Prince of 
the Druses, and the Prince himself delivered 
a lecture, the subject of which was “ Magic.”’ 
The next lectures were successively upon 
European Society,” North American 
Indians,’” and the ‘‘Seven Wonders of the 
World.” The house of one of the most 
bigoted Turks in Beirut is offered for these 
meetings. This is certainly a very remark- 
able movement, and may be called the 
eighth wonder of the world! 

There is, at present, a very interesting 
state of things among the converts of our 
missionaries ‘here. At a meeting lately 
held in the chapel, the propriety of sub- 
scribing to the cause of missions being 
suggested, the audience immediately fol- 
lowed out the suggestion, and there were 
added that day many of the black little 
coins of the country to the treasury. Each 
of the-men promised, in addition to this, to 
give a piastre a week (equal to four cents) ; 
each of the women ten parahs (equal to one 
cent), and each of the children five parahs. 


over, and the missionaries feel much en- 
couraged at their willingness to give, which 
may be received as a sure and unmistakable 
sign of the sincerity of their religious pro- 
fessions. 

Giving or receiving even the pitiful sum 
of five parahs is a matter of no small 
importance among the Arabs. The means 
of most of them are small, their wants few; 
they therefore spend but little—a little 
thing is treasured by them, and trifles 
amuse them. In short, they are, in this 
respect, like so many overgrown children. 
It is astonishing how well they get along 
without plates, knives, forks, tables, and a 
vast number of other things which we 
think necessary to our comfort. Not long 
ago I watched a proceeding illustrative 
of this. A woman appeared at the door 
of her hut screaming, ‘Selim! Selim!” 
It soon became evident that Selim was 
her husband, for a man left his dukhan 
(shop) near by, came to her, and she 
handed him his dinner—not .in a plate, 
and accompanied by knife and fork, but 
between two flat cakes of brown bread; 
and as he returned to his dukhan, his 
fingers were at work breaking off pieces 
from the top loaf, dipping them into the 
greasy mixture of meat and vegetables, for 
which the lower loaf formed a plate, and 
by this means conveying large quantities to 
his mouth. When the woman deems it 
necessary to wash her feet, does she con- 


sions? Not she. Far be it from her to 
give herself the trouble of going to her 
chest, taking therefrom a snowy piece of 
linen, and putting it through a process 
which will necessitate further trouble on 
wash day. Inasmuch, then, as she hates 
trouble, and in consideration, also, of the 
fact that there is but one towel in the 
house, which is solely for the use of her 
lord and master, she adopts a more simple 
style of refreshing herself. Sitting down 


the use of basin and towel, she pours a 
little water from a jug on her feet, and 
deliberately wipes them with the—trousers 
she is wearing. | 

Her purse consists of a corner of her 
veil, in which her money is tied. Her 
girdle is an unhemmed rag, and the rest of 
her attire, though very gay, is made up 
with very large stitches, and very little 
trouble. The contents of her house consist 
of a rug, a piece of matting, a few cushions, 
a little earthen furnace, two or three cook- 
ing utensils, as many plates, a few wooden 
spoons, one knife, and plenty of jugs. For. 
an Arab family, however much they may 
stint themselves in every thing else, of jugs 
they must have a plentiful supply. On 
entering their houses, the first objects you 
see are rows of jugs standing against the 
wall, like sentinels, keeping guard over the 
trifling articles of daily use around. You 
never see her with a basket on her arm, as 
the working-classes of our land are wont to 
do. When she goes to the baker’s for 
bread, her purchases are stuck .ip her 
girdle, while bags of breadstuff are carried 
on her head, piled one on the other, and to 
prevent them from falling she must needs 
throw a great deal of stateliness into her 
bearing. 


port of the State.” (Jbid.) “It is the; I was once witness to a very popular 


and then from my book, in watching tho 


most earnestly, most fervently, that God 


These people are exceedingly poor, more- 


sider a towel indispensable on such occa- | 


flat on the ground, and disdaining alike | 


- not be my disciple;” and, at the same time, 


mode of amusement amongst the Arabs, | 


which, though it may not be thought wor- 
thy of imitation by my more civilized read- 
ers across the waters, will yet serve to prove 
the truth of what I have said in regard to 
their simple habits. Ono a summer day of 
last year, when the atmosphere was like 
that of a heated oven, I sat at the window 
of a honse on the Damascus road, and, as 
the window overlooked a court in which 
much noise and merriment were going on, 
my attention was necessarily drawn off now 


proceedings below. A very smart-looking 
servant seemed to be the presiding genius 
of this gay scene at court, which I am about 
to describe. The employments of this per- 
sonage were as varied as they were onerous. 
It was he who prepared the narghilehs, 
pounded the “kibbie,” and constructed 
fountains. At early morn, having seated 
himself among the utensils for making 
kibbie, he commenced the difficult task of 
preparing this famous Arab dish. Kibbie 
consists of “burghel” (a grain something 
like barley), meat, and snobre (fruit of the 
pine tree), pounded together, and cooked ia 
grease. This is sent off to the oven in a 
large metal tray, and it gave me no small 
degree of satisfaction to see the little boy 
and his mighty load disappear through the 
garden gate, en route to the oven; for this was 
an end to the unmusical sounds with which, 
for hours together, my ears had been un- 
ceasingly greeted, and which are insepara- 


bly connected with the pounding of kibbie. 
Then a series of loud brays announces the” 
arrival of a donkey load of water, which is 
emptied partly into jugs, and partly into an 
immense metal tub elevated on a couple of 
kitchen chairs. Now commences the ope- 
ration of fountain-making. Our busy friend 
takes an antiquated ewer having a long 
spout, and inserts this wreck of other days, 
mouth downwards, in the tub, the spout 
projecting over the rim. Under the spout 
he places another large vessel, into which a 
stream of water falls by means of the spout, 
the manufacturer having gone through the 
initiatory process of drawing the water 
through with his mouth. Around this-the 
family assemble; and having cooled some 
cucumbers by allowing them to float awhile 
in the water, this vegetable, together with 
the kibbie, which has just been brought 
back hot from the oven, constitute their 
principal meal. Meantime, Yuseph, the 
only son and heir, returns from his business 
in town, and nosooner is the white of his 
trousers seen through the orange trees, 
than preparations are made for the proper 
reception and entertainment of so important 
a member of the household. Additional 
cushions are brought out, a narghileh pre- 
pared, and a stool is placed by his cushions, 
on which a little repast is spread, consist- 
ing of a bottle of arrack (Arab brandy), 
cucumbers, and salt; and the repast is 
decorated with a boquet, consisting mainly 
of the blossoms of white jasmine strung on 
straws. Yuseph dips his cucumbers in the 
salt, and munches at them, and is, by no 
means, neglectful of the brandy. He then 
smokes the proffered narghileh, but finding 
this requires too great an effort, he desists, 
and dreamily watches the swimming of a 
flower which he has thrown into the water. 
He then falls to twirling his mustache, and 
soon falls to sleep. ; 

Would that, in every respect, these peo- 
ple possessed the simplicity of achild. But, 
alas! whilechildish amusements please them, 
and the same little things which delight a 
child are treasured by them, in sin they are 
old, men and women. LEven the children 
among them are addicted to cursing toa 
fearful extent, and are practised in all the 
arts of deceit, which, as they grow in 
years, they practise with greater perfection. 
This, it must be understood, refers mainly 
to those who have not been converted by 
the gospel. Those who have been con- 
verted under the teachings of the mission- 
aries are far different. I derive much 
pleasure in companionship with the native 
Protestants of Beirut, and frequently find 
them cultivated and refined, as well as 
pious men and women. So much for the 
refining, purifying, and enlightening influ- 
ences of the gospel of Christ. ~ 

HApgI. 


. THE LADDER OF HEAVEN. 


De vitiis nostris scalam nobis facimus si vitia ipsa 
calcamus.— AUGUSTINE. 


SCALA CLI. 


Written on Time’s earliest pages, 
Handed down by solemn ages, 
Read we there a wondrous story, 
Of a ladder framed in glory! 


Seen in clear recorded vision, __ 
Reaching into heights elysian, 
Thronged by seraph troops attending, 
Lo, stupendous steps ascending! 


Mortal! in the legend hoary © 

Of that ladder framed in glory, 
Thronged by angels sympathizing, 
Read a type of heaven’s devising. 


Thine, to realize the vision; . 

Thine to scale the heights elysian; 
Thine, the seraph guards attending; 
Thine, the mighty stair ascending! 


Plant thy foot on vain desirings, 
Sordid aims, and low aspirings, 
Passions high, and leanings bestial, 
Roundings of the stair celestial! 


Plant thy foot on specious seemings, 
Licensed frauds, and empty dreamings, 
Wrongings sad, revengings sadder, 
Roundings of the heavenly ladder! 


Talent fair, in napkin hidden, 
Ease supine, in bower forbidden, 
Poisoned chalice, madly tasted, 
Priceless moments, vainly wasted! 


Higher yet! on selfish feeling, 

Cold mistrust of heaven’s revealing, 
Trampling, scale by hell’s devices, 
Baubles at eternal prices! 


How the winged rush of legions 
Bids thee hail to upper regions ; 
Plant thy foot in heaven victorious, 
Bow the knee to Christ all glorious! 


NOTHING MINE BUT GOD. 


- To the memoir of Mrs. Savage, the sister 
of Matthew Henry, the Commentator, is 
this entry in her diary:—‘ Resolved, To 
call nothing mine but God.” How forci- 
bly does the expression remind us of the 
Saviour’s requirement—« Whosoever he be 
that forsaketh not all that he hath, he can- 


of the apostle’s inventory of the Christian’s 
ions—‘ All things are yours.” Tru- 


make them a ‘hissing and a reproach?” 


mere worldlings. 


ly, if this be so, “He that loseth his life ' 
shall find it.” 
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For the Presbyterian. 


THE DUTY OF THE CHURCH ~ 


IN PROPERLY SUPPORTING THE GOSPEL IN ITS RESPECe 
TIVE LOCALITIES CONSIDERED AND ENFORCED, 


NO. II. 


Thus far the duty of all in relation to’ 
honest liabilities resting upon them, or the | 
admonition, ‘Owe no man any thing,’ 
has been enforced upon all as a moral duty, 
and only incidentally in connection with 
spiritual obligations. Serious attention is 
now solicited for this view of the subject. 
There is a class of debts it is more obliga- 
tory upon us to pay, if possible, than to 
pay the grocer, the butcher, or the baker ; 
yet the evasion of these debts seems to be 
deemed, as a general thing, a very trivial 
matter. Few, very few, seem to think 
they are bound to practise economy in 
order to meet this particular class of obli- 
gations. We allude to debts due the Church. 
No class of debts should be held more sa- 
cred, or more binding, than this; and yet, 
strange to say, none are so careléssly or 
indifferently treated. In fact, church debts 
have become proverbially unsafe, owing 
to the laxity of church members in pay- 
ment of their respective dues, whether pew 
rents, or subscriptions for the support of 
the gospel. Owing to the absence of 
promptitude in payment, on the part of 
individual members of very many congre- 
gations, churches have come to be esteemed 
such bad paymasters, that in very few cases 
will the obligations of church officers in 
their corporate capacity be accepted. The 
directors of our banks almost invariably 
refuse to discoudt a trustee’s note, though 


the individual personal obligation of any 
ove of their number would pass freely. 

Very many of our, capitalists and moneyed — 
coporations positively refuse to loan money 
on bond and mortgage to a church, unless 
the bond is guaranteed by some responsible 
individual as a personal liability. In very 
many of our churches (not ours only, but 
in all denominations, ) the salaries of the 
pastor, chorister, sexton, and even the bills 
incurred for light; fuel, and other inciden- 
tal expenses, are left uvpaid, until a float- 
ing debt accumulates that operates as a 
positive hindrance to advancement in prac- 
tical godliness. ‘These things ought not 
to be.” Christians, individually, and col- 
lectively, should be above reproach. As 
lights in the world, they should, in all 
moral duties, be beacons to the ungodly. 
Men who neglect to pay their debts when 
they have the ability, are subjected to the 
sneers and taunts of their fellow-men. 
Failure to meet honest claims is viewed as 
a personal matter, and is feelingly brought 
home to the delinquent by the innuendoes 
or remarks of those with whom he may 
associate. He soon learns ‘honesty is the 
best policy;’’ nor can the world be blamed 
if they visit reproach upon the head of the 
man who evades honest liabilities while 
possessed of means to liquidate them. 
Should the standard of morality in the 
Church range below the standard of the 
world? Ought the members of the Church, 
in their corporate or collective capacity, be 
guilty of conduct that, as individuals, would 


The answer must be a decided, unhesitating 
negative. Why, then, are church debts 
left unpaid? Is it from want of proper 
reflection? Let our ways and our doings 
be forthwith amended in this particular. 
Do not let us any longer be guilty of the 
sin of bringing reproach upon the body of 
Christ. In place of the now proverbial 
lack of safety in making loans to churches, 
make them what they ought to be—pro- 
verbial for punctuality and promptitude in 
payment of all pecuniary obligations. Let 
the Church be known, as it should be, as 
ready to meet every demand without delay. 
Come up to the proper standard of duty in 
this matter. Make the note of a Buard of- 
Trustees, where any necessity may call for 
one being issued, equal to any promissory 
note in the market, and let the body of 
Christ, the Church which he hath par- 
chased with his blood, rise above the con- 
tumely and reproach of not meeting its 
obligations. In order to effect this reform, 
every individual member of every church 
must be prepared, at all times, to pay his 
or her dues or contributions. If, to do 
this, it becomes necessary to curtail expen- 
ditures in other quarters, let it be done at 
onee. 

It is a foul stain upon the Church of the 
living God, that it is less prompt in pay- 
ment of just claims than the mass of the 
world; and if it is our bounden duty, as 
members of the Church of Christ, to ‘‘owe 
no man any thing,’ how much more is it 
incumbent on us, as individual members, 
to free ourselves from church indebtedness! 
If a woe was pronounced on him that should 
offend one of Christ’s little ones, how much 
greater punishment shall he be thought 
worthy of, that, by his negligence in pay- 
ment of his proportion of church dues, 
brings reproach upon the whole Church of 
Christ? If we love Christ, or love his 
cause, we will labour to preserve the Church, 
which is his body, from all reproach; and 
we will take higher, holier ground, on which 
to entrench ourselves, as members of the 
Church of Christ, than that occupied by 
Let us thiok of the 
sufferings and self-denial of our Saviour in 
purchasing our redemption, and then de- 
termine whether it becomes us to refuse 
doing our part towards sustaining his 
Church, and freeing it from the obloquy 
that rests upon it. 

Should there be any who are unwilling 
to practise the self-denial requisite to en- 
able them to contribute for the support of 
the gospel in their own localities, or give 
their mite towards the benevolent enter- 
prises of the Church, the prayerful study 
of the fourth chapter of Malachi is affec- 
tionately recommended. In that portion 
of the word of God tithes and offerings are 
called for, and the promise of God given, 
that if they are brought, a blessing shall 
be bestowed in return. The Scriptures 
abound in similar promises—<‘ Give, and it 
shall be given unto you;” ‘The liberal 
soul shall be made fat;” « Whoso watereth 
others, shall himself be watered.”’ These 
and like promises are scattered through the 
Bible. Let us then prove Him, whose 
word is ‘truth, relying on his promise to 
provide all things for our comfort and con- 
venience, let us exercise faith in God, per- 
form our duty, and trust consequences with 
him. 

Under the Mosaic dispensation, and the 
burdensome ritual of the Mosaic economy, 
the Jew was called on to contribute one 
tithe, or tenth, of all his income for the 
temple service, and the maintenance of the 
priesthood. We live under a better dis- 


| selves. 


NEW YORK. 


pensation. The Jew could only look 
through the vista of the types and shadows 
that prefigured a Messiah yet to come; we 
can look back to Calvary, and see our great 
sacrifice offered up once for all, that we 
might come unto God by him. We live 
under the full blaze of the gospel, and-can 
rejoice in the liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made us free. Shall we hesitate about 
giving to sustain our more glorious dispen- 
sation? It was obligatory on the Jew to 
give; we are left free to exercise our own 
discretion; but when we contrast our pri- 
vileges with those. possessed by the Jewish 
nation, ought we not to give freely, liber- 
ally, of what we possess? The Jews were 
called on to give a tithe, or tenth, of all 
their income for the support of the tem- 
ple-service; in addition, the synagogues 
throughout Judea had to be supported by 
voluntary contributions. Thrice in each 
was every male to present himself before 
the Lord in Jerusalem; every seventh year 
the land was to lie fallow; it was not to be 
ploughed, nor sowed, nor reaped; the first- 
lings of the flocks, and the first fruits of all 
their increase, was to be dedicated to God; 
and when we compute the whole, it will be 
seen that the Jews were assessed to support 
their worship at an expense of nearly, if 
not quite, one-third of all their income, or 
thirty-three cents of every dollar. Contrast 
our situation, under the Christian dispen- 
sation, with that of the Jew, and determine 
whether to withhold your offerings and 
dues, or to give liberally for the support of 
the blessings you enjoy. Perhaps your 
pastor is suffering for lack of payment of 
the salary you, in common with the other 
members of the church, agreed to pay him. 
See to it, and let the reproach that has too 
long rested on the Church be forthwith 
wiped away. NOBLES. 


For the Presbyterian. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL 
OF A FOREIGN MISSIONARY. 


NO. IIL 


AMERICAN NEWS AT MONROVIA. 


August 23d.—The first thing I heard 
before rising this morning, was the an- 
nouncement that the «Quail’’—the little 
Liberian vessel which carries the mail 
monthly, between Cape Palmas and Mon- 
rovia—had arrived during the night. She 
had been anxiously looked for, not only by 
the Monrovians, but even more so by our- 
Her regular time for reaching 
Monrovia is the 20th of each month; and 
our ship having arrived opportunely only a 
few days in advance of that time, we did 
not wish to leave before the Quail should 
arrive with American news, later than we 
had brought with us. | | 

I was all curiosity to hear the news, but 
restrained myself, knowing I could’ hear 
it at any other time, and that now was the 
only time to take the rare chance of send- 
ing letters home by the expected United 
States war steamer Mystic. So I stayed ‘on 
board and wrote, and Mr. M—— went 
ashore to gather news. 
rainy. I have been writing, and the ship 
has been taking on fresh water for its 
voyage. That sentence may describe the 
day. 

In the evening the captain returned, 
saying we could not sail until to-morrow 
afternoon. Here was the delay of another 
day in this voyage, which, for our mission’s 
sake, we so wished to be ended. Mr. 
M also returned. He had been read- 
ing different papers during the day, and 
brought us the gist of the news, up to the 
9th of July, just one week later than our 
day of sailing from New York. He also 
brought with him a copy of the New York 
Tribune, of July 6th, which Mr. James, 
after partially reading it, had kindly allow- 
ed him totake. This was a great kindness, 
for not many papers are taken at Monrovia, 
and where all were anxious to see or possess 
one, it was very generous to allow us to take 
this one. The Monrovians do-not subscribe 
for many American papers, not because they 
do not read, but because subscription is ex- 
pensive, so the few that are taken are 


| largely borrowed. As we could not any 


one of us monopolize the paper, we all 
gathered around the cabin table, (except 
Mr. C , one of our passengers, who, 
foreigner as he is, would defend the rebels, 
if he dared oppose the strong Union senti- 
ments of us all,)—the paper was put into 
the hands of one of the ladies, who with 
clear voice read to us the Message, and 
portions of other documents. ge 

At our evening prayer, we have given 
thanks to God that he has answered prayer, 
and given unity and sound judgment to 
our rulers, and that the evil we so much 
‘feared in our beloved country, was to be 
thus energetically subdued. 


VOYAGE DOWN THE COAST. 

August 24th.—Our last day at Monrovia. 
The afternoon wore away in watching the 
process of weighing anchor, and observing 
the hurry and bustle of departure. The 
wiod is strong against us this evening. 
The winds blow constantly from the south, 
and, therefore, it is much more difficult for 
vessels to sail down the coast than up. We 
have been tacking again and again, but 
making little progress. This evening we 
have been singing, as we generally do on 
Saturday evening, as a kind of preparation 
for the Sabbath. | 

There was nothing attractive in the 
sight of the coast, from which we did not 
go far; it was visible almost all the time. 
The air was hazy, and the shore was undi- 
versified, being generally low, but covered 
with trees. We passed a little town, Mar- 
shall, on Junk river. The place is notable, 
I believe, only for its oysters and fishery. 
This is a part of the Liberian Republic, and 
if its inhabitants had more of enterprise, 
tm the want of which, in their present in- 
ancy, one can scarcely blame them,) they 
could supply themselves with their own 
fish, to any required amount, instead of 
paying exorbitant prices for fish imported 
from America. 

In the afternoon, passed in sight of 
Little Bassa, another small place. Neither 
of these two localities are marked by any 
thing that would attract the eye, viewing 
from the sea, particularly as I was fresh 
from the really romantic undulations of 
Cape Mesurado. 

Considerable singing during the day, 
with our usual afternoon service, and our 
Catechism in the evening, filled up the 
quiet pleasure of this Sabbath day. In- 
deed, after all, the new and strange sights, 
and the goings to and fro at Monrovia, 
to sit still all day was rathér a pleasure. 

August 26th.—Grand Bassa, ‘or Bassa, 
as it is commonly called, was in sight 


The day has been | 


shortly after breakfast; we soon came to 
anchor, for the captain had a small quan- 
tity of goods to be set ashore. In anchor- 
ing, we passed within voice-reach’ of a ves- 
sel, wich we discoveged to be the Libe- 
rian barque Edwards, commanded by a 
fellow-townsman of our Captain Y——. 
The latter went to visit the former, and 
returned soon, bringing with him the Rev. | 
H. H. Messenger, belonging to the Episco- |. 
pal Mission at Cape Palmas, and stationed — 
at Bahlan, seventy miles up the Cavalla 
River. He was taking a sea-voyage for 
his health, intending to go as far as 
Monrovia, but hearing of our missionary 
company, he was thinking somewhat of 
turning round and journeying with us. 
He, therefore, spent the day and follow- 
ing night on our ship; we were glad 
meet a fellow-American and a fellow-mis- 
sionary, and enjoyed his society, especi- 
ally as the rainy weather prevented any of 
us going ashore. 7 

We spent the evening in music. At 
the request of our company, I sang, to 
the accompaniment of my guitar, quite a 
variety of pieces, for almost an hour. Since 
we have reached the drier African coast, 
my guitar strings have broken very little; 
they broke very much while in the fogs of 
the far-out ocean. We finished our eve- 
ning with sacred music. 

I consider myself compensated, by the 
happiness I have derived, and thus far 
been permitted to give, for the slight ex- 
pense and time given to music in the past 
few years. Mr. Messenger concluded not 
to change his journey, and therefore re- 
turned to the Edwards. His vessel and 
ours raised their anchors about the same 
time, and went on their separate ways. 

I sent by Mr. Messenger, to Monrovia, 
another installment of this journal, with 
bo hope that he would reach there before 


_| both the Mystic and Jacinto should leave 


for America. So having finished one 
course of fifty-four miles from Monrovia 
to Bassa, we started on another course of 
eighty-five miles to Sinou. 


AT SINOU. 


August 29th.—The small headland here 
is called Blue Barre, or Bloo Barra. Here 
emerges the Sinou, a short river that comes _ 
from sixteen miles inland; in debouching, 
it turos a low piece of ground covered 
with bushes, which hides almost entirely 
from’ the sea the sight of the town of 
Greenville. 

We anchored quite far from shore; it 
looked very unattractive; and this unat- 
tractiveness, together with the fact that 
the captain was in a hurry, made us hesi- 
tate about going ashore. But he said our | 
going would not incommode him, and as 
the poorest land is to me better than the 
best ship, we determined to land. 

The morning was far gone, when the 
boat returned for us. As we neared the 
shore, the beauties of the land began to be 
revealed.. The most singular feature of 
_this coast were the large masses of rock 
that jutted out, making some headlands 
considerably higher than other parts of the 
shore. Against these rocks the surf beat, 
and threw up its tall spray in grand style, 
and with louder roar than any I had yet 
heard from old Ocean. You would have 
thought we were rushing into danger, and 
indeed it did appear. so, for there was no 
visible spot where landing seemed safe. 
But I was told that Sinou was one of the 
safest places on the coast for boat-landing. 
Our boatmen knew the way, and rowing 
around a surf-beaten, rocky point of land, 
we were, at once, in a quiet little cove, that 
was only a few hundred yards across any 
part of it. Just in advance of us were 
some most singular hillocks, with a broad 
, base rising from the water, perhaps to the 
height of eighty feet. The tops and sides 
were covered with vegetation, but the lower 
sides were bare, smooth, and black. It was 
a romantic little place. The cove was Yeally 
a part of the mouth of the river, which we 
could not yet see; we seemed completely 
shut in, except toward the sea. But mak- 
ing another turn around a low tongue of 
land, we entered the river fully, and were 
soon landed -at Greenville. This place is 
very sandy, and the vegetation appeared 
dusty and dried, for there had been no rain 
here for more than six weeks, and this was 
their rainy season. It was an unusual 
drought. The air was warmer than any 
we had yet experienced, and the bright 
suo glaring on the water had caused our 
eyes to pain. 

The Rev. J. M. Priest, a missionary of 
our Board, lives at Sinou, and Mr. M 
was the only one of our party who knew 
him. After resting awhile at the house of 
a Mr. Payne, a merchant of the place, we 
went to Mr. Priest’s. His residence is 
extremely plain and unpretentious, and 
himself a plain man, though, I am told, 
one of the best informed men in the colony. 
He was formerly a slave in Kentucky. 
Besides being now a minister, he at the 
same time practises medicine among those 
who cannot pay for medical services, or 
when the doctor is away. Mr. Priest has 
quite a number of the Congoes in his fam- 
ily. 

Returning to Mr. Priest’s, from making 
some calls, we obtained from: him some 
fruits and flowers, which we desired to . 
propagate in Corisco. Cape jessamines, 
aod slips from two yellow, flowering shrubs, 
(names unkoowno to us,) coffee, lemons, 
yellow sweet potatoes, palm nats, and the 
butter-fruit, or Anagado pear. These fruits} 
except the latter, are cultivated at Corisco ; 
but the coffee is smaller, the sweet potatoes 
are white, instead of yellow, and for lemons 
there are limes. Accompanying this I 
send you a tolerably accurate sketch of the 
largest of these lemons. In the sketch I 
have not exaggerated at all; indeed, it 
seems smaller than the original, while I 
handle its round form. The shortest pre- 
cise measurement around the original is 
twelve and three quarter inches, and the 
largest thirteen and a quarter. You will 
think it a mammoth lemon. 

Arriving late in the afternoon at the 
house where we first stopped in the morn- 
ing, we found that Captain Y would 
not be ready to go back to the ship until 
after dark. This prospect I did not much 
like, as I had not yet spent a night on the 
shore; but was quite relieved when the 
captain of a Dutch brig lying here offered 
his boat. So we were off at once. ha. 

The air was cool and delightful, and 
having had a pleasant day, we were dis- 
posed to enjoy the ride through the cove 
and around the rocks; but the sun having 
set, darkness soon fell, and we had a long, 
long row before we reached the ship. The 
waves became quite rough, so that our boat 
toppled about like an egg-shell. As soon 


as the captain came on board to-night he 
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bad the | 
prarted, with favourable wind, on our course 
of ninety miles to Cape Palmas. 
bave been bethinking me of home to- 
for I try to keep thé’ course of ponery 
of all the days of the calendar; and to-day 
been. sitting at home, in the room 
“ones mine, and looking from the side win- 
dow, see the willow and the monument that 
‘covered dead and: the same 
ealm feeling has come over me that ever 


came in the past, soothing the mind ruffled’ 


_ by the day’s duties. 


= 
Published at 606 Chestnut street, PursOicema} 
and at 530 Broadway, New Yor«. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America will hold 
ite next meeting in the First Presbyterian Church, 
Columbus, Ohio, at eleven o'clock, A M, on Thurs- 
day, the 15th of May, and will be opened with a 
sermon by the Rev. Jobn C. Backus, D.D., Mod- 
erator of the last Assembly. . 

. {0° The Committee of Commissions will meet 
in the Lecture-room of the church on the Wednes- 
day evening preceding, at eight o’clock, to receive 
‘Commissions, and on Thursday morning, the day 
of the meeting, at nine o’clock, for the same pur- 
T. MoGiuu, Permanent Clerk. 

P. S.—Stated Clerks of Presbyteries are respect- 
fully requested to make out their lists of persons 
entitled to the Minutes on a separate sheet, and to 
send that, together with moneys for the Minutes, 
to G. H. Van Guiper, Esq., Treasurer of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, No. 320 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 

{7 Commissioners to the General Assembly 
are requested to forward their names to the Rev. 
J. D. Smith, Columbus, Ohio. On doing so, they 
will be informed by mail, of the name and resi- 
dence of the family who will entertain them during 
the sessions of the Assembly. : 

_Members who have relatives or friends in the 
city of Columbus, with whom they expect to lodge, 
will please inform the Committee of Arrangements 
of this fact by letter. 

Arrangements with railroad companies for helf- 
fare tickets will be published as soon as made. 


— 


PRAYER-MEETINGS IN PHILADELPHIA.— 
THE THURSDAY PRAYER-MEETING. 


A Sor April. 
Fourth ‘Thursday, Third Reformed Dutch 
Church, Tenth and Filbert streets. Subject 


— Want of Enjoyment in Prayer. 


CorRECTION.—There was an error in the 
notice given last week of the anniversary 
at Princeton Seminary, April 30th, con- 
cerning the time of the arrival of the trains 
at Princeton station. The error has been 
corrected, and persons intending to go will 
please consult the notice in another column. 


DELEGATES TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
— Presbytery of Philadelphia.— Ministers— 
~ Rev. Dr. Junkin, Rev. Mr. Breed. Ruling 
Elders—Mr. W. Sargent and Mr. Collier. 

Central Presbytery of Philadelphia — 
Ministere—Rev. Dr. Musgrave and Rev. 
Dr. L. H. Christien. Ruling Eiders— 
William A. Piper, M.D., Mr. Gilbert 
Coombs. 


Presbytery of Lewes.— Minisier—Rev. 


©. H. Mustard. Ruling Elder—John A. 
Nicholson. 

Presbytery of Huntingdon.— Ministers— 
Rev. G. W. Zahbnizer aod Rev. G. W. Sha- 
fer. Ruling Elders—Hon. S. Linn and 
J. L. Gwinn. 


Presbytery of Newcastle.—Ministers—. 


Rev. J. G. Ralston, Rev. W. C. Roberts. 
Ruling Elders—E. J. Dickey and Jefférson 
Ramsay. 

Presbytery of Cincinnati.—Ministers— 
Rev. A. J. Reynolds and Rev. T. F. Cor- 
telyou. Ruling Elderse—H. H. Leavitt 
and Joseph Anderson. 

Presbytery of Muncie.— Minister—Rev. 
William A. Holliday. Ruling Elder— 
James Brown. 

Presbytery of Chillicothe.—Minister— 
- Rev. William Gage. Ruling Eider— 

Joshua Robinson. 


-Szconp PrespyTery or 
PHIA.—We are requested to inform the 
members of the Second Presbytery of Phil- 
‘adelphia that arrangements have been made 
with the East Pennsylvania, and the Phila- 
delphia and Reading Railroad Companies, 
that on paying full fare to Pottstown, where 
Presbytery is to meet, they will be returned 
with free passes. 
New York PRESBYTERY—NEW Pas- 


TORS—VAOANCIES Sunday 
evening, April 18, the Rev. William G. T. 


Shedd, D.D., was installed associate pastor 


of the Brick Church. Sermon by Dr. 
Spring; charges to the pastor by Dr. Phil- 
lips, and to the people by Dr. Rice. 

Next Sunday evening, the Rev. Samuel 
R. Wilson, D.D., late of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
is to be installed pastor of the Grand street 
Presbyterian church. Sermon by Dr. 
Krebs; charges to the pastor by Dr. Im- 
brie, of Jersey City, and to the people by 
the Rev. William Bannard. 

On Wednesday, April 23d, at four 
o’olock, P.M., Mr. Lewis C. Bayles, late of 
the Seminary at Princeton, will be ordained 
and installed pastor of the Eighty-fourth 
street church. Sermon by Dr. Potts; 
charge to the pastor by Dr. Rice; charge 
to the people by Mr. E. E Rankin. 


REVIVAL IN A FEMALE SEMINARY.— 
There has been more than ordinary interest 
in the subject of religion in the Female 
Seminary in West Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, under the charge of the Rev. Dr. 
McCluskey, during the past winter. Sab- 
. bath before last, fourteen of its pupils were 
received into the communion of the Presby- 
terian churches in West Philadelphia, on 
profession of faith. More than one-half of 
all the pupils (about fifty in number,) are 
fhembers of Christian churches. 


ELECTION.—We understand that the 
Managers of the American Bible Society 
have elected Rev. W. J. R. Taylor, D.D., 
of Philadelphia, one of its Corresponding 
Secretaries, and that he has accepted the 
office. Dr. Taylor succeeds the Rev. James 
H. MeNeill, who resigned last summer and 
went to the South. The selection made by 
the Bible Society is a most excellent one, 
and we have no doubt that Dr. Taylor will 
fulfill the duties of the office to the accept- 


ance of all the churches. In Philadelphia 


we know that he is greatly beloved, and 
will be parted from with much regret. — 


UNION OF PRESBYTERIANS.—We are 
glad to record another instance of the re- 
markable tendency to. union every where 
visible among the various Presbyterian 
_ bodies, which have been separated from one 
another by minor differences. A basis of 
union has been agreed upon by representa- 
tives of the Presbyterian churches in New 
Zealand, and the actual union will speedily 
take place. We do not doubt that these 
movements, when wisely conducted, will 
result in the increased efficiency, and con- 


sequent enlargement of the Church. 


Or taken up, have 


Che 


‘under their care. 


CITY MISSIONS. 
4 bam “London City Mission is one of the 

_ most useful and most prosperous of 
the benevolent institutions in that great 
city. - It is conducted with great skil], and 
with remarkable vigour, and reaches down, 
by the various means which it employs, to 
the most neglected classes of society, and 
the most hopeless districts of the city. 
Other large towns in England and Scotland 
have similar enterprises, and no oné who 
has read the life of Dr. Chalmers can forget 
the eagerness and delight with which he 
entered into the work of reclaiming the 
fallen and vicious in the district of West- 
port, Edinburgh. 

A very successful experiment of the same 
kind, on a limited scale, has been made in 
our own country, and for the purpose of 
directing the attention of the churches to 
the work, and its necessity and usefulness 
in every large town and city, we will give a 
brief sketch of what has been done. 


New Brunswick, New Jersey, where there 
is a population of 11,000—8500 Protest- 
ants, and 2500 Roman Catholics. It has 
been in existence nearly one year, and is 


‘managed by a Board, consisting of the pas- 


tors and two members of the several evan- 
gelical churches. The missionary is the 
Rev. John Lyle, who formerly was a co- 
labourer with Dr. Chalmers in the Westport 
City Mission, Edinburgh, Scotland. His 
former experience in this work, and his 
knowledge of the thorough and effective 
method in which it bas been performed in 
Edioburgh, gives him great fitness for this 
kind of labour. The results of ten months’ 
labour are, we confess, to us quite astonish- 
ing The city has been divided into seven 
districts, that the work may be simplified 
and pursued methodically, and seven weekly 
prayer-meetings have been arranged, to be 
held in private houses, conducted by a su- 
perintendent, and others whom he invites 
to accompany him. our Sabbath-schools 
have been organized, and have now iu them 


nearly 380 children, and teachers secured 


for them. Four preaching services have 
been established on each Sabbath evening, 
conducted by the missionary, or by minis- 


ters, or students of theology, in which the 


Scriptures are expounded among the igno- 
rant and destitute. In addition to this, 
the missionary visits 400 families every 
month; and has, in the course of ten 
months, seen every family in the city, 
kindly and discreetly inquired into the reli- 
gious preferences and condition of each, 
and reported to t®e various pastors those 
who, by reason of their preferences, fall 
The missionary further 
distributes tracts and religious books, se- 
cures the co-operation of visitors in the 
various districts, and sets in operation eve- 
ning schools, and makes arrangements in 
the proper season for ‘open-air preaching.”’ 
The cost of this whole system of benevolent 
machinery is about $700 per annum, which 
is raised by the various churches in New 
Brunswick. 

We have taken great pleasure in spread- 
ing these facts before the public, not simply 
that these works may praise the good people 
of New Brunswick, but that others may be 
provoked to like «good works.” We think 
that there is something in this simple recital 
of facts, for churches and missionary Boards 
and societies to think about. The destitute 
and vicious are every where, and are within 
the bounds of every church, in town and 
country. Their great want is some one to 
care for their souls. The great want of 
most Christians is something to do for 
Christ. Happy is that pastor who can 
succeed in doing good to his people by 
leading them into the way of doing good ta 
others. 


“HOUSE TO BE LET.” 


[* passing along the streets of a great 
city the placard often meets the eye, 
‘‘This house to let.” It is a very simple 
notice, and is so generally regarded—a 
piece of common-place information, in which 
the passer-by fails to discover any thing to 
stir an emotion. It contains, however, 
often more than is suspected. We have 
sometimes been moved by it to sad and 
sober reflection. It’ has brought up re- 
membrances and associations which a notice 
so business-like might seem little calculated 
to awaken. It is often the result of a 
painful and fruitless struggle—the mourn- 
ful conclusion of a once happy family scene. 
There is a ‘house to let,’”’ now silent, soli- 
tary, dark, which was recently decked in 
all the gorgeousness of expensive furniture, 
as an abode of wealth and fashion. Car- 
riages once rolled to the now deserted door- 
step, and gaily dressed visitors entered its 
portals. The lights have now disappeared 
from the windows, and the shutters are 
closed. Has death wrought the change? 
No; but adversity has quenched the light 
of the dwelling. Misfortune, so called, 
and perhaps a boundless extravagance, has 
brought the rich man low. Could we look 
behind the scenes, we should find the once 
haughty inmates in some humble dwelling, 
struggling with poverty, their place of re- 
treat unknown to their former associates, 
and the fact of their existence perhaps for- 
gotten. Many a “house to let” has con- 
nected with it just such a history. 

There is a ‘‘house to let,” which not 
long since re-echoed with the romping 
noise of three merry little rosy-cheeked 
children, who were the cherished idols of 
the parental heart. There was no solitude 
there—no stagnation. At morning, noon, 
and night, pattering feet were heard, and 
the twittering conversation of the play- 
mates. A cloud fell upon the household; 
a fatal disease of childhood arrested the 
little ones in their joyous career, and. in 
one short week the light of the dwelling 
had gone out, and gloom and silence reign- 
ed. How changed! The place that knew 
the dear ones was to know them.no more 
for ever, and in hope of escaping the an- 


‘guish of being hourly reminded of their 


absence, at every step and by every familiar 
object, a change of scene was sought by 
the survivors, and the ‘house was to be 
let.” 
In these times of revulsion, affecting a 
whole nation, our great marts of business 
have especially felt the painful changes, 
and these intrusive little placards have 
been greatly multiplied. They are very 
curt and definite, and what is to be said, 
is said in the fewest possible words. All 
the history and poetry are left out, and the 
imaginative are permitted to infer what 
they please. Could we compel them to be 
more communicative, we might hear some 
curious tales; as, for instance:—The for- 
mer tenant of this store, after struggling 
for years to become rich, at length suc- 
cumbed, and his place is to be let to an- 
other aspirant.—A lingering disease has 
disqualified the occupier of this house, and 
the one who succeeds him may, by giving 
his whole soul to business, get money, if 
he does lose health:—The tenant here was 
so decéptive and trickey, as to drive away 
all customers in disgust. A good man, to 
restore the reputation of the stand, wanted. 
— Wild speculation has vacated this house — 
Trusting too generally has rendered it ne- 
cessary to. offer this house to be let.—The 
tenant has -been compelled to retire to a 


This | 
mission has been established in the city of | 


‘| cated in this extract. 


active and stern resistance on the floor of 


smaller store.—Bankrupted by the frauds | 
of others.—A vacancy here in consequence 
of the reckless extravagance of a foolish 
family. And thus on, through a long list, 
the houses to be let would tell many a tale 
of improvidence, vice, folly, and abortive 
struggle. Comparatively few honses are 
occupied by those who occupied them thirty 
yearsago. From whatever causes, frequent 
changes are daily taking place. So it will 
be to the end. Here we have no continu- 
ing city. Strangers must take our places, 
and whole neighbourhoods must undergo 
the most marvellous metamorphoses. Nay, 
reader, not only this; but the earthly house 
of this tabernacle which we occupy must 
soon be vacated, and the last house we 
shall occupy will be the narrow house ap- 
pointed for all the living. 


WRITING FOR NEWSPAPERS. 


ANY who are capable of edifying the 
public through the religious news- 
paper press, superciliously look upon such 
literature as too ephemeral for the exercise 
of their talents. They wish to write what 
will live! Well, this is the very way in 
which they can achieve their object. They 
may get little or no personal fame by it, it 
is true; but if they are apt and sensible 
penmen, they may, in this way, aid in 
forming and controlling that living public 
opinion which gives its complexion to the 
age. What they judiciously say, may live 
in active principle in many hearts, and be- 
come living maxims in many families. And 
if they should be so happy as to speak a 
word in season to some careless sinner, and 
turn him from the error of his ways, their 
writings would have an immortal life, and 
would be commended by redeemed souls to 
the very throne of God. This would be 
fame, indeed! to plant one living seed in 
an immortal soil. Should it be another 
kind of literary immortality which they 
covet, they are much more likely to be dis- 
appointed than gratified. Not one writer 
in fifty succeeds in securing even a limited 
fame. 
for a very limited time, he may be applaud- 
ed for his learning, and his eloquence or 
logic; but even the literary world at large, 
and it is a limited world at best, care little 
about what he has written, if, indeed, they 
have ever heard of it. How many pon- 
derous tomes have, like an untimely birth, 
just lived long enough to die! A huge 
amount of studious energy has been ex- 
pended in vain; and hundreds of authors 
who have proudly attempted to inscribe 
their names on the scroll of fame, have to 
their chagrin discovered, that the inscrip- 
tion was too illegible to be read by any 
other than their own eyes. A newspaper 
paragraph is often more efficient than a 
volume, and if it hits its mark, and accom- 
plishes its end, it is a very small matter to 
a right-minded man, if it be associated 


with his name or not.. We would by 0 | in the second preparatory class, and five in 
Means encourage all men, and especially 


tyros, to write for the newspapers, for it re- 
quires knowledge and experience to do it 
well; but simply remind a certain class that 
if they wish to write what will live, or give 
life, not to overlook the religious newspaper 
press as a proper vehicle. 


STATE OF OPINION IN KENTUCKY. 
HE following extract is from the True 
Presbyterian of last week. We quote 

it to indicate the drift of opinion in certain 
parts of the Church in Kentucky. We 
record, at the same time, our own opinion, 
that there are very many in Kentucky, if 
not a majority in the churches there, who 
will not favour any of the measures indi- 
“There has been, probably, a slight dif- 
ference of opinion as to the best method of 
resistance to the secular tendencies of the 
last Assembly. One class—and that, pro- 
bably, by far the largest class—proposing 


the Assembly itself: the other class sug- 
gesting a stubborn resistance by inaction, 
and the expression of want of confidence in 
the general agencies of the Assembly for 
the management of religious funds; and 
some have suggested even a refusal to send 
delegates to the Assembly, until the wrong 
steps be retraced, or, at least, till proper 
guarantees be given that no additional steps 
will be*taken in that direction. There is, 
however, no difference of principle in the 
opposition, but only of methods. Nor have 
the advocates of the second method been at 
all zealous in urging it. | 
‘‘The protest of the minority in the last 
General Assembly, is the general ground on 
which the Presbyterians of the Border States 
are content to stand. Many of them disa- 
gree, more or less, with the protest in some 
of its particulars, as probably the signers of 
it disagreed among themselves. . But all 
stand fast by it, and repudiate the action of 
the Assembly. Nor is there any doubt 
that if, in obedience to the present apparent 
spirit of most of the journals of the Church, 
the Assembly shall take another step for- 
ward, especially in the‘now popular direc- 
tion of anti-slavery expositions of the creed, 
there will be an equal unanimity among 
the Border State churches in withdrawing 
from the Assembly. Whether that would 
be to the Southern, or toa third General 
Assembly, we cannot now predict.” 


ANNIVERSARY OF SUMTER. 


HE 13th of the present month was the 
anniversary of the ‘capture of Fort 
Sumter and ‘its gallant defenders by the 
rebel forces at Charleston. Seventy half- 
starved men, with Majdt Anderson:at their 
head, withstood a bombardment of thirty- 
six hours, and then retired only on condi- 
tions highly honourable tothemselves. The 
outrage was the inception of actual hostili- 
ties; the population of Charleston, male 
and female, shouted in triumph, as if an 
act so pitiful and unchivalrous were the 
ctowning achievement of rebellion; and 
over the whole South the shout was pro- 
longed in commemoration of the establish- 
ment of the Confederate government. The 
vain-glorious boast was premature. What 
we said on the first announcement of the 
intelligence, that the act was a wicked pre- 
cipitation of a civil war, and that it would 
not fail to stir up and inflame resistance in 
the nation at large, has been verified. It 
was the beginning of a fearful conflict, the 
results of which could not have been anti- 
cipated by the insurrectionists of the South. 
Never, in the. history of this country, was 
the public mind so stirred up from its 
depths. Indignation was inflamed, and 
the war-cry was echoed over every city, 
hamlet, and mountain, to avenge our dese- 
crated flag. The excitement was fearful. 
Troops by the tens of thousands were, as 
by a talismanic wand, collected and armed 
for the fight, and the universal cry was, 
‘‘The government shall be maintained at 
every hazard.” 

Daring the year which has passed, preg- 
nant events have occurred. Fearful disas- 
ters have tested the sincerity of our patriot- 
ism; painful anxieties have been felt; life 
and treasure have been sacrificed; and now, 
in singular contrast with the April of last 
year, the nation stands erect amid its re- 
markable victories, and the lately boastful 
rebellion is drooping and despondent. It 


that Great Britain.and France were not 


permitted to strike us in our defenceléss- | 
ness, as was evidently their wish; and it 

was by his favouring providence, that in a 
time so unprecedentedly short, our immense | 
armies were armed and disciplined, and 
fully equipped, to visit rebellion with mer- 
ited chastisement. 
Divine interposition, rather than on an arm 
of flesh, we look forward hopefully. 
South has been impoverished, its confident 
hopes have been blasted, its rebellious lead- 
ers tremble, and even should we be still, 
called to encounter reverses, the North is 
indomitable in courage, powerful in re- 
sources, and resolved in purpose to restore 
the unity of the nation—the integrity of 
the government. A righteous retribution 
must visit those who, without cause, have 
stirred up this fratricidal strife. _ 


of the True Presbyterian have appeared, 
|and, judging from these, we must iofer 
that it aspires to be the Ishmael of the 
religious press. It has already ‘“‘run a 
muck” against every Presbyterian newspa- 
per extant, and, as far as we can see, nearly 
exhausted the vocabulary of vituperation. 
It accuses us of “arrogance” and “imperti- 
nence,”’ and deals out to us a number of 
similar vehement words. We presume that 
this is merely the ebullition of feeling long 
pent up, and at length suddenly released, 
and that our contemporary will rapidly 
cool down. 
cess, as far as we can, by not bringing any 
fire very near this threatening bombshell. 


the British Standard, Dr. Campbell, after 
prophesying only evil of our Government, 
thus modifies his views: _ 


in the New World. We begin to look on 
with wonder and admiration. 
at length hope for the Unionists—yea, and 
hope for the slave! 
dent did not speak and act as he now does 
six months ago. 


Withi limited circl d@might have been ended. 
Europe, the whole civilized world, would 


have concurred, approved, rejoiced, and 
bid God-speed to the men of the North. 
Their captivity is at length turned, and 
they are as men that dream! So are we. 
Who is not? 
Lincolp 


teenth session of this Institution has just 
closed, and has been, in every respect, a 
successful one. 
dents enrolled was fifty-seven; of these, 
seven have completed the curriculum of 
study, and are prepared to receive license 
as probationers. ‘ Twelve were in the second 
theological class, eleven in the first, or 
junior theological class, eight were in the 


sixteen, out of the twenty-six churches com- 


pastors. 
ernment is surely needed in such cases. 


are the contents of the April number: 
1. Remarks on the Ethical Philosophy of 
the Chinese. 
Absolute. 
Revolutions. 
dence. 5. Bilderdjik. 6. The Nature and 


stitute. Short Notices.. The first article 
is a curious one, furnishing information on 


general readers have known but little. We 


China, had ample opportunity of studying 
the subject. 
acceptable to those who are addicted to the 
study of the philosophies of modern times. 


@ grasp and comprehension of the subject, 
quite remarkable in one so much occupied 
in pastoral labour. 
articles on such abstruse studies, he indulges 
a natural taste, and performs a task for 
which few are qualified. The third article 
is a very lucid and forcible one, exactly 


Society, held April 3d, the reports received 
from the women employed by it in the dis- 
tribution of the Bible among the poor of our 
city, were of a peculiarly gratifying nature. 
It is evident that the exertions made for 
those who, from their very misery and des- 
titution, have hitherto shrunk from notice, 
have not been in vain. 
women are now employed to seek out per- 
sons of this character, and bear to them the 
word of eternal life. 
it to those who cannot afford to buy it, but 
they are requested also to read it to those 
who will listen; while, at the same time, 
they are to use every effort to meliorate the 
physical wants of those upon whom they 
call. 
sdme attention to the domestic circum- 
stances of those whom they visit, to endea- 
vour to give them ide&is of neatness and 
order, to instruct them in housewifery 
and the use of the needle. 


poor mothers are taught how to cut and 
make their own and their children’s clothes, 
where, after being refreshed by a simple 
tea, they listen to a few verses read from the 
Bible, and unite in a short prayer. 
gratitude of these poor people for the in- 
terest which is evinced for them, is said to 
be often extremely touching. Will not the 
Bible, brought to them under such circum- 
stances, ever appear to them as a messenger 
of mercy and of love? 


means to assist such as are desirous of lead- 
ing a more reputable life. 
are to be clothed, and assistance given to 
the parents, while the visitors long to have 
it in their power to comfort and relieve the 
sick and dying whom they find continually 
in their daily walks. 


needs only to be known to be supported. 
Contributions to it, which will be faithfully | 
used, may be sent to Miss Cornelia L. 
Westerlo, 39 East Twenty-fourth street, 
was by the good hand of the Lord upon us | New York, or to any of the Managers of 
the New York Female Bible Society. 


Still relying on this 


The | 


A BELLIGERENT Paper.—Two numbers 


We purpose to assist this pro- 


A PropHet or Evit.—The prophet of 


‘Things have taken a marvellous turn 
There seems 
Pity that the Presi- 


By this time the war 
England and 


All honour to President 


OE 


Knox Toronto.—From the 
Canada Observer we learn that the seven- 


The whole number of stu- 


third, or senior preparatory class, fourteen 


the first, or junior preparatory class. 


A CHANGE NEEDED.—At a late meeting 
of one of our Presbyteries in the West, 


posing the Presbytery, obtained leave to 
supply their own pulpits, either by obtain- 
ing the services of members of the Presby- 
tery, or of the members of other Presbyte- 
ries. It was, doubtless, proper for the 
Presbytery to grant these requests; but 
would it not be well for the Presbyteries 
to call upon such churches to report why 
they do not form pastoral relations, and 
whether they are making efforts to procure 
Presbyterial inspection and gov- 


BIBLICAL REPERTORY.—The following 


2. ‘The Philosophy of the 
3. The History and Theory of 
4. The Doctrine of Provi- 


Effects of Money; and of Credit as its Sub- 


the Chinese philosophy of ethics, of which 


presume it to be from the pen of Rev. Mr. 
Martin, who, as a sagacious missionary to 


The second article will be 


It is from the pen of the Rev. Charles W. 
Shields, D.D., of Philadelphia, and exhibits 


In occasionally writing 


adapted to the circumstances of the country. 

The fourth and fifth are of practical import, 

and highly interesting. The last is on a 

question of considerable difficulty, but we 

should judge it to be from a very intelli- 

gent source. | 


For the Presbyterian. © 


New York Female Auxiliary Bible 
Society. 


BIBLE WOMEN. 


At the regular monthly meeting of this 


Thirteen Bible 


They not only carry 
The women are also urged to pay 
Meetings are established, in which the 


The 


There are great demands at present for 


Their children 


The ladies are sure that a cause like this 


steel between the great. 


For the Presbyterian. 


SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT THE 
MEETING OF THE ASSEMBLY. 


Messrs. Editors—I have cherished a hope 
of hging present at the coming meeting of 
the Assembly, not as a delegate, for these 
are ticklish times in which to leave one’s 
record, but as a member of that flourishing 
and highly respectable fungus known as 
«the lobby.” I wish to be “a looker-on 
in’? Columbus. Every body likes to look 
on, (when the annual reports are not being 
read,) to see the representatives of the 
Church—how they look, what they say, 
how they do. Voting is, perhaps, the 
most entertaining sight. It is a pity that 
the Assembly could not devote a little more 
time to this important feature of legislation, 
if for no better reason than to afford further 
entertainment to the galleries. But I, for 


one, have always found sufficient occasions 


of interest in the many strange turns con- 
troversy has taken, and in the varied man- 
ners in which they who have carried it on 
have conducted themselves. I do not wish 
to be understood as setting myself up for a 
critic, but only as a quiet observer, who 
has some notions of his own not peculiar to 
himself, which are agitated strangely in 
such scenes. 

Of course, we take it for granted that 
there is always to be controversy; for who 
ever heard of an Assembly without a spice 
of it, at least? Why, the Assembly would 
be not much better than a good old-fashion- 
ed class-meeting, or home-gathering without 
any dinner, uoless it were enlivened by a 
little discussion and disagreement. Some- 
times the discussion waxes quite fierce for a 
religious assembly, but we all know that 
there is no harm meané at all, just as the 
lawyers mean no harm to each other ina 
criminal case. It is only the proper eluci- 
dation and defence of the subject before the 
house; and how can the truth be arrived at 
unless the subject be dissected? and if any 
one lets the knife slip, and dissects his op- 


‘ponent instead of the subject, why it is 


only a polemic license, or a lapsus lingue. 
Sometimes one feels good over such a slip, 


and sometimes he emphatically don’t; it 


depends upon whether the side one favours 
has the better of it or not. You can make 
many allowances for an orator, if he be 
only on your side. That is a very essential 
feature of propriety, the side one is on. I 
have always observed that those disputants 
with whom [ have disagreed were guilty of 
more improprieties of speech, style, and 


argument, by far, than those with whom I 


have agreed. The “other side” is always 
making false pleas, begging the question, 
gilding their weak points, and introducing 
absurd arguments, which ‘our side” has 
only to expose, upset, and utterly demolish 
in the most elegant, scientific, and masterly 
manner. 

But let that pass. Wego to the Assem- 
bly to see the debates—the clashing of 
Now, these 
debates are most advantageous in many 
respects, besides affording so much real 
entertainment to us lobby-men. I can 
only suggest, perhaps, a very few chief 
advantages. I shall have to go around 
the first one a little to get at it. There are 
certain persons of very fine talents, who 
are not generally known as such through- 


out the land, but whom. their own congre- 


gations admire as among the greatest of 
men; and these good brethren do not like 
to run counter to the impartial opinions of 
their own people. Now, it is always a 
great pity that ore should lie undiscovered 
in the mine, or that the jewel should 
sparkle unseen in its casket. It should be 
brought to the light for the admiration of 
all eyes. Is not this according to Scrip- 
ture, to let your light shine before men, as 
the Churchmen say, when they pass round 
the contribution plate? The Assembly 
affords a remarkably® appropriate theatre 
for such an exhibition. All the delegates 
there will go home and tell the whole 
American Presbyterian world what a splen- 
did speech that eloquent young man from 
(Fasville made on the question of the next 
place of meeting; and may-be some Ne- 
braska College, hard-up for funds, may 
confer a degree upon him, and doctor him, 
(poor fellow! he needed moral physic,) to 
show their appreciation of rising worth, 
not to mention their tegard for the young 
man’s rich father-in-law. I assure you, 
my friends, Messrs. Editors, the lobby 
appreciates such eloquence, and many a 
time, when such a deliverance was ended, 
have we been sorely tempted to applaud— 
because the speech was concluded. 

But I must stop to explain before I go 
any further, or I’ll catch a drubbing, and 
perhaps you will not dare to print this if I 
do not. What glorious inventions ‘ex- 
planations” are! Did you ever hear a 
speech that did not contain one of these 
healing plasters for bruised ribs, and that 
then did not need two or three explanatory 
speeches to set the matter all right? Why, 
what does Congress do but feast on daily 
explanations? 

My explanation, then, is as follows: 
The lobby does not consider that every 
body who makes a speech comes from 
Gasville, or is striving to let his light 
shine. Some men will shine like the sun 
in the heavens. These are the truly good 
and wise; men not eloquent per chance, 
nor afflicted with the rattlebrain, but rather 
quiet, solid observers; men of years; men 
who have gathered in many ripe harvests 
of experience, and one of whose words 
outweighs a dozen crude sentences; modest, 
humble men, perhaps; but yet the lobby 
likes to hear them, and their words of wis- 
dom fall with weight upon the Assembly. 
Or there are the admittedly great, whose 
eloquent tongues thrill all listeners, and 
ought to quiet down those nervous admir- 
ers of themselves, who are only waiting to 
catch the Moderator’s eye in order to 
relieve their minds of their one oyerbur- 
deniog idea. To all such wise men, whose 
counsels are stamped with wisdom and 
experience, the lobby pays its most respect- 
ful homage. But then every body did not 


happen to be made wise, especially without | 


experience, and we, or our own people, are 
not always the surest judges of our own 
wisdom. It is a bad thing for the 
measles to strike in, but it is a good thing 
for modesty; yet the disease is more liable 


to that tendency than the grace, especially: 


amongst the young. The tongue is a good 
thing for a young man to have to vote with, 
but it is a very dangerous member to have 
to speak with, before those who are far older 
than he, far wiser than he. And manya 
young man, who might have gained a good 
reputation by practising a prudent silence, 
has suddenly grown into an unpleasant 
notoriety, by opening his mouth at the 
wrong time, and letting people know what 
he is. Lobbies have good memories, and 
we can call up some meetings of the As- 
sembly, when many words of young men 
might have been spared, and no body, not 
even themselves, have been the worse for 
it. I do not write these lines in a bad 
spirit—it is only in the hope that some 
body who reads them will shorten the 
meetiigs of the Assembly by a speaking 
silence—the best kind of a speech often. 
But I must confess that it would be a 
great disappointment to the lobby to lose 
this daily source of entertainment. 
Another advantage of these debates is 


THE PRESBYTERIAN, 


this—it gives the Assembly something to 


do while the committees are at work. What 
can they do but debate? No matter if the 
subject is not of any material importance to 
any body but the debators, does not it help 
to keep the Assembly in session for its 
allotted two weeks, or more? It is a good 
thing to get up a personal debate between A 
and B, for then nobody in particular cares 
who gets the best of it; and it affords a 
pleasure to the auditors to see a third party 
get up, and set them both down with a de- 
cided remonstrance, or a call to order, or for 
the question. And then it makes the two 
opponent get so red and resy, and feel so 
well after the debate is over, especially 
when they come to perceive that they have 
been making’ an exhibition of themselves 
which, as they rightly judge from the smile 
of the audience, including the lobby, has 
become a comedy at their expense. 

Still, a third advantage of these debates 
may be noted in the fact that it reveals to 
the representatives of the Church, and 
through them to the Church itself, the 
style of oratory prevalent throughout its 
borders. It exhibits the ‘results of the 
teaching of the Professors of Pastoral The- 
ology, with a great deal more that was 
never learned in the Seminaries. It is 
profitable to study different styles, and the 
lobby has a rare chance at such times. 
Besides, you like to know how brother C 
preaches, and when he gets up on the floor 
of the Assembly, and repeats all he can 
recall of one of his sermons upon almost 


any subject, you are gratified; but very 


often disappointed to know that your friend 
and former classmate, although you say it 
with all respect, has not succeeded very 
admirably in his search after power or 
eloquence, and does not seem to have cared 
very much about acquiring a pleasant style 
or a graceful delivery. O! how many good 
brethren, whose influence for good might 
have been so much more extended than it 
is, have, by a careless neglect to make their 
message attractive, as they might have done, 
so greatly wasted themselves and their la- 
bours! They have been harmless as doves, 
but not wise as serpents. But I have had 
steam up on that point for some time, and 
you may hear from me again upon it. 

And now, in closing, I would remark, 
that it is one of ‘the strange sights to a 
lobbyman’s eye to see so many of the mem- 
bers in non-attendance upon the opening 
religious exercises of each day, or to see 
them conversing or idling in the lobby 
during that solemn half hour. The lobby 
wonders what it means. If I succeed in 
making one of the coming lobby, I may 
write a few further notes, in all kindness 
and all respect, but only as a lobbyman. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE DANVILLE REVIEW. 


Numerous persons who have sent sub- 


scriptions to the Danville Review have | 


asked me to send them receipts, but the 
amount of business occasioned by the un- 
expected increase of subscribers has ren- 
dered this impossible at present. As an 
indirect answer to all such requests, and to 
satisfy any other persons who may feel any 
interest in this matter, I take this public 
method of saying that receipts will be sent 
to each subscriber who has paid, either in 
the March or June number. The March 
number has been necessarily delayed by 
repeated orders on our publisher to increase 
the edition sufficiently to meet the demand; 
but we hope to issue it on, or about April 
20, and hereafter to be punctual in our 
time of publication. JAcoB CooPER. 
Editor Danville Review. 
Danville, Ky., April 8, 1862. 
fe New York Observer, and other papers 
friendly, please copy. 


For the Presbyterian. 


WELCOME HOME. 


Messrs. Editors—These sweet words have 
meaning; sometimes they have peculiar 
force. One of these times was on Thurs- 
day, April 3d, at Old Faggs’ Manor, Penn- 
sylvania. The pastor, who, with his family, 
had been boarding for over a year, was 
welcomed, with his wife and children, to a 
pleasant home. Every suitable preparation 
was made for the occasion by willing hearts 
and active hands. 

A complete surprise had been intended, 
but owing to some peculiar circumstances 
it could not be carried out to the full 
extent; still, in a great measure, there was 
a surprise. When the pastor, with his 
family, arrived at their new habitation, they 


were greeted by a great multitude of the | 


congregation, of both sexes, who had taken 
possession of the premises for a grand re- 
ception. The people were bound to have a 
‘good time,’ and they had it—not only 
for themselves, but their pastor and all his. 
Soon the summons was to dinner. Every 
bounty crowned the board, as table after 
table was vacated for others. From the 
amount of provisions the entire congrega- 
tion might have been fed. But all was not 
for immediate consumption. Very many 
articles of food not perishable were stored 
away in the cellar and closets for the use of 
the pastor's family; wood was deposited in 
the yard, hay and oats in the stable, so that 
neither the table, nor the hearth, nor the 
granary were forgotten. Something else 
was not forgotten; under the plate of the 
pastor’s wife was placed a purse of money 
for her own private disposal—this was the 


surprise of the ladies, as a token of regard for 


her who cheerfully shares the pastor’s bur- 
dens and cares. | 

Towards evening the people crowded into 
the house to hear a word of gratitude and 
affection from their pastor. His heart was 
too big for much utterance. The scene, 
however, was tender, and long to be re- 
membered. As one after another went 
away, they felt that the day was well spent, 
and that their pastor’s heart had been 
made glad. 

Thus far, the people have endeavoured 
to make their minister comfortable. About 
one year since, he was presented with a 
horse and carriage, that he might not be at 
expense in their service, which is the case 
with too many of Christ’s servants, even in 
large and wealthy congregations. From 
the past, the future may be judged of as to 
the liberality of Fagg’s Manor towards their 
pastor. From their abundance he shall be 
well provided for, ‘‘in basket and in store.” 
As he sows unto them spiritual things, he 
shall reap of their carnal things. The Lord 
will bless his people, and crown them with 
his favour. Old Faggs Manor will never 
lose its prestige, till the Master comes. 


‘The hallowed spot where Blair and White 


spent their days in Christ’s service, and 
where they sleep, having rested from their 
labours, will never be dishonoured. | 
J. T. U. 


New PRoTEsTANT CHAPEL IN Paris.— 
As a proof of the progress of the gospel in 
Paris, it appears that the well-known Pro- 
testant minister, M. Armand de Lille, is 
about to purchase a theatre in the Champs 
Elysees, for the purpose of converting it 
into a chapel. M. Armand de Lille will be 
one of the preachers in London during the 
International Exhibition. 


OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 


Interest in American Affairs—The President 
and Slavery— Religious Seances in London— 
Preaching to the Masses and to Aristocracy— 
Captain Trotter at Willis’s Rooms—The 
Queen and the Mausoleum—The “ Lady in 
Deep Mourning” at the Sick-bed of a Cottager 
— Her Intended Visit to the Highlands—The 
Exhibition Building and its Contents—Dr. 
Cumming’s New Book—English Presbytery 
—Union Tendencies ~ Bi centenary Fund Sor 
College — Bi-centenary Commemoration in 
_England—Alarm among Churchmen— Scene 

. at Cambridge—False Position of the Evan- 
gelicals— Liturgical Revision—Church Tory- 
ismand Borough Elections— The Law Lords’ 
Battle—Marriage Law— Crises in Murope— 
Hopeful Contrasis. 

Lonpon, March 21, 1862. 

Messrs. Editoys—The public ear is ever open 
and attentive, waiting for, and pondering deep- 
ly as it arrives, fresh tidings from America. 
President Lincoln’s message to Congress, with 
regard to the gradual abolition of slavery, will 
be regarded with favour here—as abolitionism, 
pure and simple, and immediate emancipation 
seems, to most thoughtful men, impracticable. 
If the spirit of the President animates Con- 
gress, it will, assuredly, go far to complete the 
alienation of the British people from the South, 
which avows slavery (permanent and divine as 
an institution,) to be its ‘“‘corner-stone.” 

At this season of the year meetings of a 
social character are held, in- the mansions of 
wealthy persons, for the promotion of evangel- 
ical religion. Thus the honourable Arthur 
Kinnaird, Member of Parliament, Mr. Robert 
Hanbury, Member of Parliament, and Sir 
Culling Eardley, Baronet, havesbeen receiving 

company, including representative men of the 

Churches, in reference to preparations for 

preaching to, and providing religious litera- 

ture, for the foreigners who are expected to be 
in London during the summer, in connection 
with the exhibition in Kensington. Next 
week the Rev. Dr. Angus opens the rooms of 
the Baptist College, Regent’s Park, in order 
that information may bé given of the progress 
of evangelical religion in Italy, by Sir Culling 

Eardley, the Rev. W. Arthur, Colonel Walker, 

of the Royal Artillery, the Rev. H. B. Clis- 

sold, and the Rev. W. Owen. Richard Wea- 
ver, the .“‘ Lancashire collier,” is now “ evan- 
gelizing” among the London masses with great 

power. Willis’s Rooms are now opened for a 

fresh series of addresses to the fashionable 

world of the West End, by Captain Trotter, 

Mr. Blackwood, and others. These gentlemen 

have resumed their labours, “at the earnest 

request of a number of ladies and gentlemen; 
and because that, from the instrumentality of 
last year, the veil of sophistry and error was 
removed from, and the liberty and joy of the 
gospel made known to, many hearts.” No 
men living could more clearly state, or more 
powerfully enforce, the way of life and justifi- 
cation than these men, who once themselves 
were gay and godless. Thus Captain Trotter 
lately dealt with aristocratic formalists, who, 
awakened, had yet been seeking salvation, as it 
were, by works of law: —‘‘ Have you not for 
years been trying to commend yourselves to 

God, to conciliate him, to stay his wrath? 

Have you not gone to church oftener? By dili- 

gence and zeal in religious effort, it may be, 

you have been seeking to set yourselves right 
with God. With the view of demonstrating 
the utter fallacy of all this, I purpose trying to 
show that all has been already done—all paid to 
the uttermost; and that God commands sin- 


ners now to draw near to bimeelf, because of 


the completeness of the finished work of the Lord 
Jesus.” These remarkable meetings are held 
on Saturday afternoons; and most truly has it 
been said that “whether regarding the class 
attending, the numbers, the aspect of devout 
attention, or the simplicity and clearness of 
gospel statement, the appreciation of their 
value can hardly be overstated.” 

Queen Victoria, accompanied by her chil- 
dren, and the personal friends and attendants 
of the Prince Consort, last week, laid the foun- 
dation of a mausoleum, to which, when finished, 
his remains are to be brought from the vaults of 
the Chapel Royal. She intends that whenever 
her own career is ended, that her ashes shall 
mingle with those of her husband. Never was 
husband more worthy of love and veneration 
than “Albert the Good.” The Queen finds 
some relief from her sorrow by incessant occu- 
pation, among which are visits of love and 
mércy to the sick poor. Before she left. the 
Isle of Wight for Windsor Castle, a clergyman, 


| going the round of his pastoral calls, entered 


a cottage. On a lowly bed lay an aged wo- 
man. Seated near her, was a lady in deep 
mourning, and as the minister entered, he saw 
the open word of God in the lady’s hands, and 
heard her reading sweet and soothing words 
therefrom. That lady was the Queen of Eng- 
land—that voice was the same which, in clear- 
est tones, has so often held, as spell-bound, the 
Lords and Commoners, when Victoria, from 
her throne, has opened Parliament. 

Of the authenticity of the foregoing anec- 
dote, there is no doubt whatever. The Queen 
will, at Balmoral, soon renew such “readings” 
in Highland cottages, and the aged women 
there, who used to call her “Mistress Albert,” 
will, in their own honest fashion, weep and 
console with her in the deep sorrows that 
shall flow afresh amid scenes which she was 
wont to traverse, with one whom she may see 
no more. There is something almost sublime 
in her devotion to his memory; and, I may 
add, sublimating and purifying also. For 


there is good reason to believe that she can 


look up thankfully to the Sovereign of the 
skies, and say, ‘“‘ My sorrows have brought me 
nearer to Thee.” | 
Slowly, but surely the great building for the 
International Exhibition, at Kensington, is 
approaching its completion, and goods, pic- 
tures, articles of vértu, together with speci- 
mens of the artistic skill, and characteristic 
products of many lands® and nations, are 
coming in. Every thing is on a gigantic scale, 
The French will probably occupy more space 
than any other nation except our own. In 
splendour and taste, I expect they will surpass 
us. A picture gallery, containing the richest 


treasures of our palaces, baronial halls and 


private mansions, and presenting the great 
masters’ pictures in numbers (placed together) 
unparalleled, will be a special feature of the 
Exhibition. This picture gallery will not be 
taken down—even if the general structure be 
doomed to disappear, which, indeed, is not 
probable. There is no doubt whatever, that 
this Exhibition, like that of 1861, will give a 
mighty stimulus to art and design, elevating 
the standard of taste, and contributing a large 
share to an advanced civilization. 

Dr. Cumming has published another volume, 
entitled “Millennial Rest, or the World as it 
will be.” He is safer on this ground than in 
his views about the Pre-millennial Advent, and 
his fanciful interpretations of the 18th chapter 
of Isaiah. | 

The English Presbyterian Synod, next 
month, will no doubt have before it the ques- 
tion of union with the Presbyteries in England, 
which are under the jurisdiction of the United 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland. The Lon- 
don representatives of both sections have fra- 
ternized around a joint communion table, and 
have also held during the winter, a meeting 
for the mutual conference of ministers and 
elders. But a more recent step has been 


taken, which seems to indicate the confident 


expectation of both parties that, ultimately, 
and at no very distant period, they shall form 
one body. I refer here to a meeting held a 
short time since, at which there wasa joint 
resolution agreed to, to endeavour to raise a 
sum of $50,000, as a suitable commemoration 
of the heroic Presbyterian ejected clergy of 
1662, and this for the purpose of permanently 
endowing a college for Presbyterian youth. 
The English Synod has already a college in 
London, but it is not endowed. More thar 
this, its staff of professors is inadequate as to 
numbers. Were the union of the two bodies 
consummated, and the endowment secured, 
more students would come to the “‘all of 
Theology, and a number of professors suffi- 
ciently large to constitute a Theological Facal- 
ty, would be secured. . 

The Evangelical Presbyterians justly think 


that they aré the legitimate representatives of | 


the ejected of 1662. Dr. McCrie has been lec- 


_ April 19, 1862. 


turing at Regent’s Square, in that sense, and 
with his usual pictorial power, giving -“‘the 
very form, and pressure,. and body” of the 
times of which he treats, as well as bringi 


. out prominently the figures of the illustrious 


leaders of the great act of devotion and self- 


‘sacrifice. 


Oa the other hand, the N 
Congregationalists, and Baptists, are resolved 


They admis that the clergy of 62 who came 
out, did so, nqt because they were dissatisfied 
with an Establishment, but because they could 
not ccnacientiously subscribe to the “* Book of 
Common Prayer.” But they claim that they 
are treading in their steps by separation and 
non-conformity now, and that they are their 
successors, first, in the sense of refusing to 
endorse subscription to articles or formularies 
which conscience rejects, in part at least; 
and secondly, because they thus protest 
against those who (as they maintain the 
Evangelical Church clergy do) signify their 
“assent and consent” to the Prayer-Book, 
when, if consistent, they should reject that 
Prayer-Book also, and inaugurate another 
great secession. 

What do the Evangelicals say to all this? 
Do they acknowledge their “faults this day?” 
Certainly not. They join Church Defence 
Associations; forget, in their terrors, the 
yawning guif in doctrine between themselves 
and Ultra-churchmen and Tractarians, and 
denounce Dissenters! Thus has it been with 
Dr. Miller at Birmingham. Thus is it that 
Mr. Bardsley, a clergyman of the evangelical 
school, is now going up and down the country 
lecturing and exalting the Church of England 


The High-church party glory in their new 
evangelical allies. The Vice-Chancellor, at 
Cambridge, lately presided at a meeting where 
Bardeley lectured on “The Intended Bi-cen- 
tenary Commemoration by Nonconformists.” 
The ory of alarm was raised by the Chairman, 


Dissenters intended to use this as a mere 
handle for propagating what they please to 
call the Voluntary Principle, which, in reality, 
means @ destruction of Church and State, and 
he considered that he should be wanting in 
his duty to that ancient and religious Uni- 
versity, to oppose their nefarious designs.” 


bridge, Mr. Robinson, asserted that the re- 
marks of the lecturer were “morally and his- 
torically wrong. I am the minister of a 
chapel in Cambridge. I have the book show- 
ing its original foundation in 1662, with its 
true succession of ministers from that time. 
I say we are conrected with the Seceders of 
1662; we sprung from them; they were our 
fathers; we.respect and honour them for leay- 
ing the Charch of England; we concede that 
act was a grand triumph of conscience, which 
we hope to see the evangelical clergymen” (O 
foolishly hopeful, Mr. Robinson!) “of the 
present day copy very soon, and leave the 
Church.” 

Mr. Bardsley tried to ride away in triamph, 
by showing that but few chapels (three hun- 
dred) were erected by the ejected; that most 
of these chapels had become the property of 
Socinians; that the Act of Uniformity was 
valuable, because it “enables us to have a 
purer standard of faith, expel unsound men 
from the Church, and to keep it pure from 
error and heresy.” Finally, he was “ready 
to prove that the two thousand ministers were 
supporters of Charch and State.” Mr. Robin- 
son’s retort to the question, “Do you know 
how many chapels are in the hands of Bap- 
tists and Independents?” was pithy; “I know 
that they are not in the hands of writers of 
‘Essays and Reviews,’ and such men as you 
harbour in the Church of England.” The 
Act of Uniformity, that was intended to shut 
out and crush out the Evangelicals of 1662, 


cals of 1862 as the safe-guard of truth and 
sound doctrine! And so the Evangelicals, 
Tractarians, Nothingarians, Maurice and 
Rowland Williams, fox-hunting parsons, and 


pastures, and “‘feed themselves,” while Truth 
lies bleeding. How long is this to lass? “OQ 
Lord! how long!” The scandalous conduct 
of the Evangelicals, when now their proper 
ancestors come out grandly before the nation’s 
eye, their cowardice and treachery to truth are 
fit to make an angel weep. Their allies are 


nal, which last week wrote as follows:—“The 
more we look into the matter, the more we 
are cheered by a conviction that the passing 
of the Act of Unifcrmity, both in its ante- 
cedents- and results—while connected with 
some failings and errors—is capable of a 
defence which must recoil on our foes, and 
place our own Church in a better position.” 
It is vain for the Nonconforming patriot to 
tell Dr. Miller not to commit himself to such 
allies, and that “‘they defend things as they 
are, without change or improvement.” “In 
vain,” it says, “he may hereafter belong to a 


what he so fervently called the Church in 


‘Church of England,’ but to quite another 
kind of Church, of which he did not then 
so clearly comprehend the essential cha- 
racteristics.” A Nemesis will appear some 
day, and sooner than the Evangelicals are 
aware. A nation, ever growing in enlighten- 
ment, will not bear for ever an Establishment, 
which, for the sake of peace, allows truth to 
be stabbed by assassin hands, who conceal 
the poignard or stiletto under various coloured 
bs 


garbs. 

There is a feeble party, but righteous and 
honest, such as finds an exponent in a country 
clergyman, the Rev. 'T. Davis. He has pub- 
lished “‘Common Prayer and Common Sense; 
an Argument for Church Expansion, by means 
of Liturgical Revision.” Mr. Davis says:—“A 
Common Prayer-book, for a National Church, 
should be clear and decisive in its tone on 


much otherwise on points that admit of differ- 
ent views among the most honest and intelli- 
gent of Christians.”” What could be better 
than this?—true at once to truth and charity. 
But no, cries the Clerical Journal. \“* What 
confusion of thought is here! * * * Is Mr, 
Davis aware that passages from his pamphlet 
have been used as sharp weapons against his 
Church, by her bitter enemies?” A corres- 
pondent of the Journal says that the ejected 
were men who “shamefully outraged the sixth 
and ninth Commandmentsy”’ and ni they 
‘‘held the clothes of those who murdéred a 
king and an archbishop!” 

The political Toryism of England is closely 
allied with High-churchism, as of old, and is 
as upprincipled and persecuting as ever, 
wherever it has the power. Some years since, 
the borough of. Waterfield was disfranchised 
for bribery. This year, Parliament restored 
the franchise. Sir John Hay, a Tory, was re- 
turned by bribery, (notoriously so, while his 
opponent refused to spend a sovereign in that 
way,) and it is well ascertained that clergy- 
men and squires were busy in the work of in- 
timidation, and of giving golden reasons to 
some vile electors, who “have their price,” 
and wait for it. Thus it is that the battle of 
“Church and State” is fought, and that pro- 
bably, ere long, a Tory Ministry may be exalted 
to power. If that be the case, it will rouse 
the nation, and “Church and State” will in 
the end lament their apparent and temporary 
success. 

Fresh altercations have taken place in the 
House of Lords, between Lord Chancellor Weat-. 


Lord Derby. The “scenes” thus got up are 
quite inconsistent with the dignity and repose 
of that lofty assembly. But the Lord Chan- 
cellor, whose words are smooth as oil, but yet 
as scalding as oil when boiling, has after all 
the best cause, and even the mild Lord Gran- 
ville denounces his jealous rivals. 

The bill for sanctioning marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister has been finally and 
definitively rejected by the House of Commons, 
Dr. Candlish, and the Scotch ministers and 
people generally, were strongly opposed to the 
measure. 

The crisis in Prussia, where the King is 
putting his dynasty in Peril by a reactionary 
policy; in Portugal, where the new Ministers 
are in 8 minority; in Greece, where the Bava- 


rian-born King has been panio-strack by in- 


to make the best of this bi-centenary year, 


that the “ Anti-state and Church party among 


At this meeting a Baptist minister, of Cam- 


godless men, all lie down together on the rich | 


Free Episcopal Church, and discover that 


great fundamental doctrines; but it should be 


bary and other law lords, the latter backed by 


—“its Past, its Present, and its Future.” - 


is now actually appealed to by the Evangeli- 


such as-find an exponent in the Clerical Jour- — 


Birmingham Town Hall, did not apply te the ~ 
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Napoleon dallies and delays, ber redemption, 


_... PRESBYTERY OF NEWCASTLE. 
relation between the church 
J.N. Husted, and dis- 
the Presbytery of Bal- 
the same month, the 
as released from the pas- 
Port Deposit church, and 
the same Presbytery. At 
late stated mecting, the pastoral relation 
between the Rev. Thomas Love and the con- 
r on Red Olay Creek was dissolved. 
Rev. William KR. Bingham also was 
released from the pastoral care of the con 
| s of Oxford and Upper West Notting- 
= . The Rev. John P. Carter was dismissed 
‘to the Baltimore Presbytery, and Mr. Robert 
. Williams, licentiate, was dismissed to put 
imeelf under the care of the same body. 
Messrs, John L, Withrow and Washington 
O. Wright were licensed to preach the gospel. 
‘One candidate was taken under our care, and 
one was dismissed to the Presbytery of New 
Branswick. Mr. Matthew Newkirk, Jr., li- 
centiate, was received from the Central P 
bytery i P 
from the Rock and Zion churches for Mr. 
John H. Johns, which he accepted; and 
. Presby will meet at the Rock on the 6th of 
May, at eleven o’clovk, for his ordination and 
‘installation, and at Zion on the day following, 
at the same hoor, for his instalment. A call 
for Mr. Newkirk was presented from the 
Central Church of Downingtown, which was 
accepted, and the Presbytery adjourned to 
meet at that os on the 24th of April, at 
three o’clock, P. M., to ordain and instal him 
as pastor. The following Commissioners were 
elected to the General Assembly :—Messrs. 
J. G. Ralston and William C. Roberts, minis- 
ters, and, Messrs. E. J. Dickey and Jefferson 
Rameay, ruling elders; their alternates, re- 
vely, are J. W. Martin, D.D., and J. C. 
| ompson, ministers, and Messrs. J. A. Straw- 
bridge and C. C. Brokaw, ruling elders. Pres- 
— made no suggestions in regard to the 
“ sed Discipline.” The next stated meet- 
ing will be held at Lower Brandywine, Del- 
aware. R. D. 
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SOUTHERN EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


- The death of Bishop Meade leaves the 
titular presidency of the Southern Episco- 
Ye in somewhat an embarrassed condition. 
ishop Otey, who is the first on the list, 
goes strictly on the principle of occupancy ; 
and now that his Diocese is three-fourths 
‘back in the Union, he must be three-fourths 
back himself. Bishop Polk, who comes 
next in the list, will scarcely issue, frum 
his present post, letters as presiding Bishop. 
Tf he did, the response might be like that 
of Charlemagne, who, having once taken a 
warrior Bishop prisoner, replied to a demand 
‘of the Pope for a surrender—‘“This coat of 
mail I return to you surely cannot be the 
dress of a Bishop of the Church.” We 
‘question whether even the extremest of our 
athern friends will swallow an Episcopal 
mandate from a rebel Major-General.— Epis- 
copal Recorder 


Death of Theodore Frelinghuysen. 


he Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen died 
at two o'clock, P. M. on Saturday, 12th 


inst. at his residence in New Brunswick, 


New Jersey, at the advanced age of seventy- 
five years. As he has occupied a peculiar 
position among the leading political men of 
the age, his death will naturally call forth 
more lengthy articles than would be justified 
by the simple fact that he has occupied 
important offices. 


born in Millstown, Somerset 
county, New Jersey, March 28, 1787; grad- 
uated at Princeton College, Nassau Hall, in 
1804; studied law, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1808; was Attorney-General of New 
Jersey from 1818 to 1829, and a Senator in 
Con from New Jersey, from 1829 to 
1835. He was Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of New York from 1839 to 1850, and 
while in that position was the candidate of 
the Whig party“or Vice-President upon 
the ticket with Henry Clay. In 1850 he 
was elected President of Rutgers College, 
where +e officiated till near the time of his 
death, devoting much of hig leisure to the 
benevolent and educational interests of his 
nati¥e State, and of the Union. | 
For. many years this excellent old man 
has been the model held up to public men 
by religious people. Whenever the possi- 
bility of being at once devout and political- 
ly successful has been broached—among 
byterians at least—his name was men- 
' tioned. He has probably been president of 
more religious and benevolent institutions 
than any ovher man in the country. A 
favourite sketch in religious papers has been. 
that of the noble old man acting as United: 
States Senator through the week, and teach- 
ing Sabbath school qn-Sunday. 
he influence of this unique character 
on college studente was very great. Vast 
numbers of our prominent men can trace 
the final fixing of their noblest principles 
to the time when his low, earnest, pleading, 
almost mournful tones fell on their ears in 
‘ wordatof admonition, as they sat in the cha- 
pels and grand halls of the New York Uni- 
versity. On Saturdays he used to gather 
such as chose to come for a prayer-meeting. 
He was exceedingly beloved by the young 
'men underhiscare. His death will produce 
a more thoughtful sorrow among many 
classes of our countrymen than that of any 
other public man who has died since the 
great Henry Clay himself. 


A SOLDIER’S POETRY. 


In the Boston Transcript, not long since, 
there was a very exquisite poem, which was 
written in camp, after battle, and sent by a 
soldier-father to his children at home. It will 
stir good thoughts at any fireside, to read it 
aloud : : 


TO MY CHILDREN. 


Darlings, I am weary, pining; 
Shadows fall across my way; 

I can hardly see the lining 

Of the clood—the silver lining, 
Turning darkness into day. 


I am weary of the sighing; 
Moaning, wailing through the air; 

Breaking hearts, in anguish crying 

For the lost ones—for the dying ; 
Sobbing anguish of despair. 


I am weary of the fighting ; 

Brothers, red with brothers’ gore, 
Only, that the wrong we’re righting — 
Truth and Honour’s battle fighting — 

I would draw my sword no more. 


I am pining, dearest, pining, 

For your kisses on my cheek; 
For your dear arms round me twining; 
For your soft eyes on me shining; 


For your loved words, darlings—speak |! 


Tell me, in your earnest prattle, 
Of the olive branch and dove; 
Call me from the cannon’s rattle ; 
Take my thoughts away from battle ; 
Fold me in your dearest love. 


Darlings, I am weary, pining; 
Shadows fall across my way; 
I can hardly see the lining 
Of the cloud—the silver lining, 
 .Turning darkness into day. 


Miss Exxiot.—The author of the hymn, 
Just as. 1 am, is Miss Charlotte Elliot, who 
is the sister of the author of Horz Apoca- 
lyptice, and grandchild of the late Rev. 

ohn Venn, of Hereford, England, author 
of The Complete Duty of Man. 


on the 5th of November 


"WAR NEWS. 


$SENNESSEE. 

- fhe restrictions on the press in reference 
to reporte of army serve 
8 pu ID One aspect, but they have in 
ph vf point of view created much “Agitation 
‘in the public mind, by the numerous rumours 
they give rise to, most of which are credited one 
} day, to be repudiated the next. Thus, in re- 


| gard to the terrible battle at Pittsburg Land- 


ing, Tennessee, no official accounts have yet 
been rendered, and all we positively know is 
that our lose has been frightful. The first 
accounts were in substance, that the Confede- 
rates attacked our army unex ly, and 
with overwhelming odds, and beat it back on 
the first day of the fight; and that reinforce- 
ments having arrived from Buell’s army, the 
battle was renewed on the second day, and 
terminated by the retirement of the rebels, 
and the recovery of our lost ground. No de- 
cided advantage appears to have been gained 
-on our part. It seems to be admitted that 
General A. Sydney Johnson, the chief rebel 
officer, was killed, and report adds innumer- 
able other officers, on both sides, from the 
highest to the lowest grades, fell in the fearful 
conflict. We notice none of these reports 
definitely, as their truth is not ascertained. 
Should any reliable accounts be received be- 
fore we go to press, we will subjoin them. 

Since the above was in type, we have re- 
ceived some particulars which seem to be au- 
thentic, and serve to show that the victory 
was on the Federal side. Beauregard claimed 
the victory on both days, and yet sent in a 
flag of truce, for permission to bury his dead. 

Gincinnati, April 15.—The Commercial has 
information from a reliable man, who left 
the battle-ground on Thursday evening. He 
estimates our loss in killed at 1200 to 1500; 
wounded, 3500 to 4000; and missing, 2500. 
The rebels lost more killed than we did, but 
not so many wounded. About 1000 un- 
wounded rebel prisoners were taken, and 
about 1200 wounded. Up to the time he left, 
2200 rebels had been buried. Our troops 
retook on Monday all the batteries lost on 
Sunday, and captured twelve pieces from the 
rebels. So confident were the rebels in their 
ability to hold our camps, which they took 
on Sunday, that, with a single exception, 
they did not destroy them. On Tuesday, 
Beauregard sent a flag of truce, requesting 
permission to bury his dead, and saying, 
‘Owing to the heavy reinforcements you re- 
ceived on Sunday night and Monday, and the 
fatigue of my men, I deemed it prudent to 
retire, and not renew the battle.” The per-. 
mission was not granted. The bearer of the 
flag of truce admitted that Beauregard re- 
ceived a slight wound in the left arm. 

St.- Louis, April 15.—Several gentlemen 
connected with the army at Pittsburg arrived 
here yesterday. Among them is Captain 
Lagow, of General Grant’s staff, who is the 
bearer of General Grant’s official report of the 
battle at Pittsburg. They left the army on 
Friday night. General Halleck arrive 
Pittsburg on Friday, and assumed command 
of the army. General Grant, in his official 
report, estimates our loss at 1500 killed and 
3500 wounded. The loss of the enemy in 
killed and left on the field is greater than 
ours. An estimate of their wounded cannot 
be made, as many ‘must have been sent to 
Corinth and other places. Theloss of artillery 
was great—many pieces being disabled by the 
enemy’s shot, some losing all their horses 
and many of their men. Not less than 200 
horses were killed. The rebel army has its 
headquarters at the foot of Pea Ridge, extend- 


the United States troops is eight miles from 
Pittsburg, leaving only a space of two miles 
between the opposing armies. | 

A battle may be brought on at any mo- 
ment. We have the strongest assurance that 
our army is ready for the encounter. 

Pittsburg Landing, April 14.—A force of 


-| 4000 troops, in five transports, left the landing 


on Saturday night, accompanied by the gun- 
boats Tyler ey Lexington, proceeded up the 
Tennessee river to a point near Eastport, Mis- 
sissippi, where they landed, and proceeded 
inland to Bear Creek bridge. Here they de- 
stroyed the two bridges on the Mobile and 
Ohio railroad, one measuring 121, and the 
other 210 feet in length. A rebel cavalry 
force of 150 men was found there, who, after 
having four killed, retreated. The expedition 
returned on Sunday night, without having 
lost a man. This was one of the most suc- 
cessful of its kind during the war, completely 
cutting off the communication of the main 
rebel army at Corinth with Alabama and the 
rest of the Confederacy, except New Orleans. 
A flag of truce arrived at the outposts yester- 
day, with the son of Governor Johnson, of 
Kentucky, asking for his father. 


VIRGINIA. 


The rebels have concentrated an immense 
army at Yorktown, and are strongly entrench- 
ed. across the whole peninsula. General 
McClellan’s army is in their front, and in- 
tense anxiety is felt in regard to the ap- 
proaching collision. No official reports of 
proceedings have as yet reached us. 

It is thought by many that a wicked con- 
spiracy is on foot to embarrass, if not to de- 
. feat, the well-matured plans of this most 
popular officer, originating in political motives 
and miserable military jealousies. The watch- 
ful eye of the public is intently fixed on this 
movement, and if any disaster should happen 
to General McClellan from this cause, the 
guilty actors will be held to a strict account. 


FORTRESS MONROE. 
Fortress Monroe, April 11, 4 o’clock, P. M. 
To the Hon. E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War: 
The rebel steamers Merrimac, Jamestown, 
Yorktown, and several gunboats and tugs, 
appeared to-day between Newport News and 
Sewall’s Point. The only damage done us is 
the capture of three small vessels—one empty, 
and one loaded with coal, it is said. These 
vessels were captured opposite Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Casey’s division, whose battery contains 
small guns of three-inch calibre, some 200 feet 
fram the shore. 
(Signed, ) Joun E. Woot, Major-Gen, 


Fortress Monroe, April 11, 5 o’cloek, P. M. 
'o Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War: 

The Merrimac came down toward the Moni- 
tor and the Stevens battery, Naugatuck. The 
latter fired four or five rounds, and the Merri- 
mac one round, when she, with her consort, 
returned to Craney Island. Thus ends the 
day. What the night may bring forth I am 
unable to say. 

(Signed, ) Joun E. Woot, Major-Gen. 

Subsequent accounts state that the rebel 
fleet had returned to Norfolk. 


SAVANNAH—FORT PULASKI. 


lican of the 12th inst. announces the uncondi-. 
tional surrender of Fort Pulaski on the pre- 
vious day. Seven large breaches were made 
in the walls by our batteries of Parrott guns 
at King’s Landing, and all the barbette guns 
on that side, and three of the casemate guns, 
were dismounted. Three balls entered the 
magazine of the Fort. Colonel Olmstead, the 
rebel commander, signalled, the day previous 
to the surrender, that our fire was so terrible 
that no human being could stand upon the 
parapet for even a moment. 


ISLAND No. 10, MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


We noticed in our last the surrender of this 
important stronghold to our forces under Com- 
modore Foote and General Pope. It was, in 
all,points of view, an important event. 

eneral Pope’s official report of the capture 
of Island No. 10 says that the enemy sunk the 
gunboat Grampus and six of their transports, 
but in a few days they will be raised and 
ready for service. The famous floating battery 
was scuttled and turned adrift with all her 
guns aboard, but she was captured, and run 
aground in shoal water by our forces at New 
Madrid, so we have got all their vessels, bat- 
teries, and troops. The men taken consisted 
of three generals, seven colonels, seven entire 
regiments, and several independent battalions 
of infantry, and five companies of artillery. The 
risoners taken at Island No. 10 reach 5000, and 
include Major-General Makall, and Brigadier- 
Generals Gautt, Walker, and Schaum. We 
have’ taken 5000 stand of small arms, 56,000 
solid shot, 600 mules, 126 horses, 30 pieces of 
light artillery, great quantities of blankets, 
clothing, ‘ammunition, &c., 400 wagons, 80 ; 
siege guns, 200 hogsheads of sugar, and 
several hundred barrels of molasses. The 
troops at Island No. 10 have found and cap- 
tured two more splendid batteries of rifled 
i in the woods below the island by the 
rebels. 


Commodore Foote, with his flotilla, left New 
Madrid on the 12th inst., for Fort Pillow, ac- 
companied by a | body of troops. Fort 
Pillow is the first rebel fortification on the 
Mississippi below New Madrid. It is about 
fifty miles above Memphis. General Pope’s 
prisoners captured at d No. 10 will ex- 
ceed seven thousand, ~ 

ALABAMA. 

The following despatch has been received 

by the Secretary of War: 
Heapquarrers or Tarep Division, 
Huntsville, Ala., April 11. 
_ After a forced march of incredible difficulty, 
leaving Fayetteville yesterday, at twelve 


at |. 


ing two miles from Corinth. The advance of | 


Baltimore, April 15.—The Savannah Repub- | 


o’clock, M., my advanced guard, consisting of 


Farcein’s brigade, Kennett’s cavalry, and 
Simonson’s entered Hunteville this 
morning at six o’clock. The city was taken 
completely by surprise, not one having con- 
sidered the march practicable in the time. 
We have captured about 200 prisoners, fifteen 
locomotives, a large amount of passenger and, 
box and platform care, and telegraph ap- 
ratus and office, and two Southern mails. 
e have at last succeeded in cutting the 


t of railway communication be- 
tween the Southern States. 
(Signed 


b. M. Mircuett, Brig. Gen. Com’g. 


Washington, April 14.—The following dis- 
tch has been eaves by the of 
ar, dated Nashville, Tennessee, to day:— 
“On Saturday morning two expeditions were 
started from Huntsville, Alabama, in the cap- 
tured cars. One, under Colonel Sill of the 
33d Ohio, went east to Stevens, the junction 
of the Chattanooga with the Memphis and 
Charleston Railroad, at which point they seiz- 
ed two thousand of the enemy, who were re- 
treating, without firing a shot, and captured 
five locomotives and se, Sel amount of rollin 


stock. The other expedition, under Colone 


Tarchin of the 19th Illinois regiment, went 
west, and arrived at Decatur in time to save 


the railroad bridge, which was in flames. 


General Mitchell now holds a hundred miles 
of the Memphis and Charleston Railroad.” 
NEW MEXICO. 

Denver City, April 7, via Jutesburg, April 9. 
—Information received from New Mexico 
states that on the 26th ult., Colonel Hough, 
with 1300 men, reached the Apache Pass. 
His advance, consisting of three companies of 
-yasmee! had an engagement some distance 
beyond this place, with 250 rebel cavalry, and 
took 57 prisoners. The Union loss was four 
killed and eleven wounded. At Pigeon Ranche, 
fifteen miles from Santa Fe, on the 28th ult., 
Colonel Hough met a force of 1100 Texans, 
strongly posted at the mouth of a canon. The 
fight began about noon, Colonel Hough engag- 
ing them in front with seven companies, while 
Major Cherington, with four companies, en- 
gaged them in the rear. The latter force 
succeeded in driving the rebel guard away 
from the supply train, which was captured 
and burned. They also captured one cannon, 
and spiked it. The fight continued desperate- 
ly till four o’clock, when it ceased by mutual 
consent. Colonel Hough withdrew his forces 
to a creek four miles distant. The loss on the 
United States side was three officers and 
twenty privates killed, and from forty to fifty 
wounded. The rebels’ loss is not known. 
Communication between Colonel Hough and 
General Canby is continually kept up. 


Geelesiastical Record. 


Mr. E. McKinney, Jr., was licensed to preach 
the gospel by the Presbytery of Cincinnati, at 
its late meeting. ‘ 

Messrs. William Coleman -and George T. 
Crissman have been licensed to preach, by the 
Presbytery of Chillicothe. 

The Rev. William R. Bingham has resigned 
the pastoral charge of the churches in Oxford 
and Upper West Nottingham, Pennsylvania. 


Foreign Items. 


Tae Kine Rapama IIL. or MapaGascag. 
—Among the numerous articles that are 
being prepared as presents from the English 
Government for the King of Madagascar is 
a magnificent state umbrella, made of rich 
scarlet silk, lined with white, with gilt bul- 
lion fringe. The massive ivory handle is 
ten inches long, elaborately carved, and on 
the top isa gilt crown. This elegant pre- 
sent has been made by Messrs. Sangster, the 
well-known umbrella-makers, at their manu- 
factory in Cheapside, London. 


THE PREACHING Exoursion.—The Mela 
(a fair) of Karagola was visited during this 
preaching excursion, and the part of the 
country traversed seems never before to have 
seen a missionary, and is but rarely visited 
by Europeans. The people were’almost as 


wild and savage as the tigers which abound | 


in their jungles. Nevertheless, they heard 
with attention the message of peace. On 
one occasion, a man said, ‘“* Why has not 
the Government sent us word of this reli- 
gion before? The English rule has been 
here more than a hundred years, why have 
they not sent us this news before?’”’ And 
some would say, “‘ When Government gives 
the order, we will all believe in Christ!” 
Although the people are very ignorant, they 
are, however, very fond of singing. All day 
and night the missionary would oftén hear 
them singing the praises of Ram! and every 
one singing a morning hymn to his god! 
It is a matter of unceasing surprise to the 
Hindoos that the Government evinces so 
little interest in the extension of the reli- 
gion it professed, and generally conclude 
that there is some hidden and unworthy mo- 
tive for the reticence displayed. ‘‘ We are 
verily guilty concerning our brother.” 
(Gen. xlii. 21.)—Church Miss. Gleaner. 


RELIGION IN GERMANY AND Russta.— 
The Rev. J. G. Oncken, the well-known 
and devoted missionary and agent of the 
Edinburgh Bible Society in Hamburgh has 
delivered a most interesting statement in 
Edinburgh in reference to the progress of 
Evangelical Christianity in Germany and 
Russia. Since the commencement of his 
labours in 1823, he estimates that 40,000 
souls in Germany have been savingly conver- 
ted though the agency of the mission which 
he superintends, and millions have become 
possessed of the Holy Scriptures. As in 
most of the German States there is now a 
large amount of religious liberty, the pros- 
pects for Germany are very encouraging, 
notwithstanding the remaining prevalence of 
infidelity and rationalism. Mr. Oaocken 
gives a cheering account of the present Em- 
peror of Russia, who is zealously promoting 
the translation and circulation of the Scrip- 
tures among his people, and giving his pro- 
tection to those of his subjects who are for- 
saking the Greek Church for a purer faith. 
—Edinburgh Week. 


A ror TURPENTINE.—A 
new product, which bids fair to compete 
with, if not to supersede, turpentine, has re- 


‘cently been obtained. It is distilled from 


petroleum and asphaltum. The Asphaltum 
Company have succeeded in producing this 
spirit, which can be used in place of turpen- 
tine, without danger or fear; and as it can 
be obtained at one-third of the price cheaper 
than turpentine, it is likely to be extensive- 
ly consumed.— Mechanics’ Magazine. 


Musicat Powers or Fiso.—M. Du- 
fosse has long been investigating this sub- 


ject, and has arrived at some curious con- 


clusions. Itseems that the sound-producing 
organs are a sort of natural bagpipe, formed 
by what is called the “swim” or air-bladder, 
by the dilation or compression of which the 
animal rises or sinks in the water’ The 
writer has himself heard a loud, but not 
harmonious, concert of Yarmouth bloaters. 
As they were hauled into the boat they 
emitted a general squeal, not unlike that 
produced by the smaller -pipes of the bag- 
pipe.— Scottish Guardian. 


MADAGASCAR AND FRANCE.—With re- 
spect to Madagascar, the French Govern- 
ment has authorized, I am told, the creation 
of a company for the cultivation and sale 
of the natural productions of the island. 
King Radama is one of the principal share- 
holders in this company. M. Lambert, his 
Envoy Extraordinary, is to take back with 


him, at the request of the sovereign him- 


self, fifteen French missionaries, to meet 
the wants of the Roman Catholic mission in 
Madagascar.—Letter from Paris. 


THE INCUBATING PYTHON AT THE Zo- 


. OLOGICAL G ARDENS.—The python still con- 


tinues her atténtive duties to her eggs; 
whether they will be hatched or not, remains 
to be seen. One egg burst on Sunday last, 
and another seems now much distended, 
but whether from the gaseous emanations 
of decomposition, or from a more desirable 
cause, cannot certainly be told, though the 
rapidity by which, after indentation by the 
finger, its skin recovers its rotundity, seems 
to indicate the former condition. The time, 
however, cannot yet be thought to have 
elapsed which may be necessary for the com- 
pletion of incubation. The period of the 


python’s incubation is now ten weeks, so 
that three weeks longer may be fairly given 
before the hopes as to a successful issue 
should be at all regarded in an unfavourable 
light. That which is exciting most of the 
popular curiosity is the length of time 
which the python has gone without taking 
food, which now amounts to thirty weeks, 
or more than half a year. She appears 
healthy, and since our last notice of her has 
shed her skin. She was some six or seven 
hours in the operation, and her eggs got 
comparatively cold.—London Review. 


THE Pope AND THE DistTREss IN IRE- 


LAND.—The Pope has contributed $500 to 


the fund for the relief of the people suffer- 
ing from distress in Ireland. It is not a 
little singular that at the moment the Po 
is relieving the distressed Irish, the faithful 
in Ireland are being called upon to relieve 
him. He, of course, receives more than a 
quid pro quo. 

IMPERIAL LITERATURE.—The French 
Emperor intends very shortly to publish his 
History of @lius Cesar. It is also said 
that M. Mocquard is going to take from this 
work a drama, which will be written under 
the direction of his Majesty. _ 


Kew Garpens.—There wefe no less 
than 480,070 visitors to Kew Gardens, in 
1861, by far the largest number in any 
year. Of these, 189,462 came on Sundays, 
13,399 on one Sunday in, June, the largest 
attendance on any day in the year.—Lon- 
don Times. 


AN Ep1tor.—Mr. Thackeray is no longer 
editor of the Cornhill Magazine. The semi- 
official account in the Publisher’s Circular 
is, that he is disgusted with the thankless- 
ness of editorial duties. 


A Livine Froe Founp 1n Coat.—The 
following, says the Worcestershire (England) 
Chronicle, is an extract from a letter re- 
ceived on a recent Wednesday, in this city, 


by John Russell,-Esq., from the manager of 


his Tyr Nicholas Colliery, Cwm Tylery, 
near Newport:—‘“‘Our men in the heading 
in the rock vein coal yesterday, (March 
10,) in a fall of coal in the face of the head- 
ing, found, in a hole in the pricking, in the 
top of the coal, and in the nine inch bed of 
coal, a live frog. The hole was not more 
than three and a half inches in diameter, 
and this found in the soft holing. It began 
moving about as soon as it was released, but 
seems larger and more lively to-day. Now, 
this is two hundred yards below the surface 
where this little thing was found, and I do 
not suppose any one can form an idea how 
long it must have been there.” Mr. Russell 
is going to send to the Great Exhibition a 
block of coal, ‘between seven and eight feet 
long, selecting the piece in which the frog 
was found, the locus in quo being exactly 
in the centre, and the block will be so cut 
out that the frog and its strange domicile 
will be clearly shown in front. 


A Costiy Cat.—The following strange 
advertisement appears in the London Morn- 
ing Post:—‘To wealthy connoisseurs.—To 
be sold, the most beautiful cat in Engtand. 
Price 300 guineas.—Apply,” &c. 


THe PApAcy THE CurRsE or [TALY.— 
The Neapolitan correspondent of the London 
Times, in his letter of the 19th ult., makes 
the following confession:—‘‘No one, more 
than myself, can be persuaded that all the 
sufferings of this country may be traced, 
more or less remotely, to the Papal 
Church.” 


DEVELOPMENT DEMONSTRATED.— 
The theory of Darwin and Huxley, of London, 


Must now be held proved by the labours of Blondin :. 


For, since he’s the link ‘tween the man and the 
_ monkey, 
Why doubt the gorilla’s the son of a donkey? 
Or that Dame Selection, through sunshine and 
moisture, 
Can find baby man cradled snug in the oyster? 


General Items. 


REvVIVALs.—Sabbath, March 30, was 
communion day in-the First Presbyterian 
Church, (New-school,) Kensington, Phila- 
delphia. Twenty-eight persons were re- 
ceived into fellowship, nine’ by certifigate, 
and nineteen on profession of faith®the 
fruits of a gracious work which for two or 
three weeks past has been quietly going on. 
A good proportion are heads of families. 
sie pastor and church are much encour- 
aged. 

On Sabbath, March 30, forty persons 
were received into communion in the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church, (New-school,) 
Wilmington, Delaware—thirty-six on pro- 
fession of their faith. | About one-third were 
men; several, heads of families; and those 
who should know, pronounce these acces- 
sions to be of a character more likely to 
strengthen the church, and promote its gen- 
eral welfare, than any hitherto received. It 
is believed that some sixty decided cases of 


.conversion have occurred, and the work 


still goes hopefully forward. Many more 
are expected to join at a future season. 


LarGeE INorEAsE.—Seventy five persons 
united with the North Dutch Church, 
Brooklyn, New York, sixty seven of them 
on confession, on Sunday week. The pas- 
tor, Dr. Elmendorf, stated at the service 
that this, he had cause to hope, was but a 
part of the sheaves which, in this blessed 
harvest, were to be gathered. Several be- 
sides were rejoicing in Christ, who, for 
various reasons, had not at this time pro- 
fessed his name; and many anxious souls 
were still in attendance on the inquiry meet- 
ings, each one of the latter bringing to light 
some new proofs of the Spirit’s presence in 
his convincing and converting grace. The 
work has only been in progress some seven 
or eight weeks. One hundred and five 
members have been admitted during the 
year, and the report to Classis this spring 
shows four hundred and fifteen in commu- 
nion. 


‘THe Wrone Sussect.—A correspondent 
of the New York World writes from Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, that among other incidents 
which occurred on the Sunday of the Donel- 
son surrender, that a Methodist minister 
had previously announced for that 10 A. M. 
the theme of “ Cowardice,’’ when what was 
the consternation of his congregation to be 
told from the sacred desk, immediately upon 
their assembling, that “ Lincoln’s Gunboats”’ 
were coming up the river, and that they 
had only three hours in which to escape. 


Mrs. GENERAL Scott.—A letter in the 
New York Independent, from Rome, Italy, 
says:—‘Mrs. Scott arrived in Rome last 
Sunday, and is stopping at present at the 
Hotel de Londres, her friends being busy 
in looking up apartments for her. As the 
family is Catholic, and have been in Rome 
several times, they will no doubt secure 
much attention from the government, that 
is, if His Holiness lasts a little longer.”. 


Mr Bockie.—Buckle, author of the 
‘‘History of Civilization,’ is a bachelor, 
thirty-eight years of age, in independent 
circumstances, and possessed of a private 
library, which has been well read by him, 
of twenty-two thousand volumes, which is 
the second in London, Van de Wyer, the 
Belgian minister, having the only larger 
one. He was educated by his father, with- 
out the aid of schools or universities, and 
almost without the assistance of masters. 


Coot.—The Washington National Intel- 
ligencer has received the following letter: 
‘Camp Cuasz, Ohio, March 30, 1862. 
“‘ Messrs. Gales & Seaton—Before the 
sectional phrenzy, in battle array, had 
drawn a line of non-intercourse between the 
Northern and Southern States, I was a sub- 
scriber to the Natignal Intelligencer, but 
since that time I have not seen a number. 
I can now receive it through the mails, as 


Iam a guest of the Federal Government, 


having been called upon by General Grant 
at Fort Donelson, whose invitation to come 


North was not to be refused. My term of 


subscription had not expired, and you will 


do me the favour to change the paper from 
Post Oak Springs, Roane county, Tennessee, 
to Camp Chase, Columbus, Obio, as I think, 
from present appearances, those appointed 
to look to my welfare will not permit me to 
leave, however much I might want to go, 
for some time to come yet. Yours, Kc. 

, Prisoner of War.” 


Greorce Miiller’s 
Orphfon Houses at Bristol, England, now 
contain 700 orphans. A third house was 
to be opened recently to accommodate 
450 children. Mr. Miiller received during 
the year ending May Jast nearly $125,000 
in aid of his various schemes. This large 
sum was voluntarily sent to Mr. Miiller. 


AN INTERESTING CHAPTER READ TO A 
CoNGREGATION.—It was the practice of an 
eccentric Irish divine to read a chapter be- 
fore the sermon; and, to the amazement of 
his auditory, he requested them to read 
with him one day, “for edification,” the 
first twenty-seven verses of the tenth chap- 
ter of Nehemiah. .He might as well have 
asked them to read the first twenty-seven 

es of a Sanscrit lexicon. But the Doctor 
went on with the chapter, and, as he enun- 
ciated, in his own mouthy and sonorous 
way, one strange-sounding word after an- 
other, ‘‘ Meremonth—Magplash—Mesheza- 
beel—Hashabnab,” every eye was strained 


-to the pulpit, hardly a soul, for sheer won- 


derment, venturing to draw his breath. At 
the end of the last verse, the reader put on 
one of his grimmest looks:—‘You will 
have got as much good,” he exclaimed, 
‘‘my attentive hearers, from this chapter, 
as ye seem to have got from any chapter I 
ever read to you, and ye will carry home as 
much of it, and ye will carry as much of it 
in your daily practice.” 


CHANGE or CHuRCH.—At a late meet- 
ing of one of the New-school Presbyteries 
of New York, the Rev. Eliphalet P. Acker- 
man was received from the’ Methodist Epis- 
copal connection; the Rev. James M. Dick- 
son was received from the Reformed Pres- 
bytery of New York. Ee 


A Goop Newspaper ARTICLE.—An ar- 
ticle, to be printed, should absolutely have 
something in it. If professed argunient, it 
should be conclusive; if pathetic, it should 
moisten the eyes; if an anecdote, it should 
have a sharp point; if philosopby, it should 
go to the primitive rock; if practical, it 
should go like an arrow to its work; if 
spiritual, it should awe the soul that rea 


it. 


Domestic Hels. 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 
SENATE. 

Wednesday, April 9.—The bill fixing the 
salaries of district attorneys was taken up 
and passed. 

Thursday, April 10.—A resolution was 
adopted, requesting the Secretary of War to 
report to the Senate what disposition had 
been made of the vessels captured at Roanoke. 
Mr. Wilson gave notice of his intention to in- 
troduce a bill amending the fugitive-slave law. 

Friday, April 11.—On motion of Mr. Sum- 
ner, the bill to remove all disabilities of colour 
in persons employed in carrying the mails was 
taken up. Passed—yeas 24, nays ll. Mr. 
Howe, of Wisconsin, offered a resolution that 
the Military Committee be instructed to in- 
quire what troops have been, or are being 
mustered into the serviee of the United States, 
as Home Guards, who are still in service, or 
who refuse to go beyond the limits of their 
own State. 

Monday, April 14.—A resolution was passed, 
instructing the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions to ascertain the expediency of legalizing 
an exchange of commodities and productions 
of the country, through our ministers, consuls, 
&c., with the Governments to which they are 


| accredited. 


Tuesday, April 15.—Mr. McDougall, of Cal- 


ifornia, called up the resolution asking infor- 


mation from the Secretary of War of the causes 
for the delay of the trial of General Stone, and 
proceeded, at length, to defend that officer 
from the charge of disloyalty. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Wednesday, April 9.—The Senate bill to in- 
crease the efficiency of the medical department 
of the army was passed, with an amendment 
incorporating volunteer surgeons with the 
regular staff. The bill proposes to add to the 
present medical corps ten surgeons, ten assis- 
tant surgeons, twenty medical cadets, and as 
many hospital stewards-as may be necessary. 
The majority of the Senate amendments to 
the postal appropriation were agreed to. The 
voluntary emancipation resolution was adopt- 
ed without material change, and will become 
a law. 

Thursday, April 10.—A resolution of grati- 
tude and thanks for the late triumphs of our 
arms, was referred to the Military Committee. 
The Senate amendments to the naval appro- 


priation bill were reported back from the 


Committee of Ways and Means. The item 
appropriating thirteen millions for iron-clad 
gun-boats was agreed to. The amendment 
making an appropriation to the Stevens battery 
was adopted. 

Friday, April 11.—Mr. Washburne, of Illi- 
nois, suggested that the House take up the 
bill for the relief of General Grant, which was 
assented to, and the bill passed. The bill 
abolishing slavery in the District of Columbia 
was passed, yeas 93—nays 30. 

onday, April 14.—Mr. Cox presented 
resolutions of the Ohio Legislature, favouring 
such an amendment to the tax bill as to per- 
mit the States to collect the tax within their 
respective limits, and determine the compen- 
sation of the officers employed. The bankrupt 
bill has been postponed until the fourth 
Wednesday of December next. 

Tuesday, April 15.—A resolution was agreed 
to, requesting the Secretary of War to inform 
the House of the cause which has prevented the 
exchange of Colonels Corcoran and Wilcox, 
and other prisoners, held since July, last. 
Mr. Porter’s bill, emendatory of the act es- 
tablishing a court for the investigation of 
claims against the United States Government, 
was adopted. It ordains that the decision of 
the court shall be final, but subject to appeal. 


Rattroap ConnectTion.—By direction of the 
War Department, the Allegheny Valley Rail- 
road Company have made connection with the 
line of the Pittsburgh and Cleveland Railroad 
at Pittsburgh. The gauge is the same; and 


now cars can be run from Cleveland to Kit- 


tanning and back, without transhipment. 


Fort Pitr Works, Pittssorcu, PeNNsyL- 
vaNnia.—This establishment has just finished 
a rifled gun of immense size. It was made 
from the regular ten-inch columbiad pattern, 
and is of eight-inch bore—weighing, it is said, 
over eight tons. The Government has ordered 
the manofacture of a lot of projectiles by 
these works of great weight. The balls are 
cast with a core four inches in diameter, and 
filled with lead—securing greater strength 


than if solid—and weighing 430 pounds. 


Gas In trustees of the 
Philadelphia Gas Works have reduced the 


price of gas to $2 per thousand feet to all 
prompt-paying consumers, to take effect when 


the new tax bill goes into effect. The present 
rate is $2.25. An elaborate exhibition of the 
affairs of the works shows that the reduction 
can be made with entire safety to the holders 
of loans. 


More Corton Recetvep.—The Louisville 
Democrat of the 8th inst. says:—‘‘ The Glen- 
dale arrived here yesterday from Pittsburg 
Landing, Tennessee river, with some two 
hundred bales of cotton, shipped by the 
planters to their brokers in this city. This 
cotton was shipped by the planters for their 
own benefit, and is not confiscated cotton. 
Some of the planters of that region, now here, 
represent that large quantities of cotton have 
been burnt, but not by the planters. It is 
done by the rebels, at the command of the 
military authorities.” 

A Law Negepev.—Mr. Attorney General 
Bates has given an opinion to the effect that nei- 
ther the pension law of 1813, nor that of 1836, 
covers the case of soldiers enlisted under the 
Président’s call of 1861, and that no adequate 
provision now exists for the families of such 
of those soldiers as may be slain or disabled. 


ImportaTions oF 
In spite of the high tariff, wdr, and rumours 
of war, our importations of foreign merchan- 
dize are showing a remarkably healthy condi- 
tion. Last week the value of goods of all de- 
scriptions brought into New York amounted 
to four and a third millions of dollars, in 


round numbers. This was somewhat in ex- . 


cess of that imported in the corresponding 


-week in 1860; and though nearly a million 


less than in the same week last year, it must 
be borne in mind that in the latter a large 


_Rosert Huey to Miss Exvizaseta Barr, 


this year nearly all goes directly into consump- 
tion. Taking the three months past, we find 
that our total im ions are forty-six and a 
half millions, a decrease of fowr millions as 
compared with the same period in 1861, and 
of twenty millions in 1860. 


Foreign Hews. 


FROM EUROPHE. 


Our last foreign ativices are by the steamers 
Asia and Norwegian. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
‘The Government announced in the House of 


Commons, on the 28th ult., that it would make a | 
; GEORGE BELL, 


concession on the educational question, in order to 
settle the controversy. The opposition expressed 
great satisfaction. Lord Palmerston had so far 
recovered as to attend a Cabinet council. It is 
proposed that the Lord Mayor of London call a 
meeting to adopt a vote of thanks to Mr. Peabody 


. for his munificence. 


The London Times has a sarcastic article on 
the taxes about to be imposed in America. It 
says it will take the whole army, when released 
from duty in the field, to collect them, and inti- 
mates that they will not be submitted to, 

Cyrus W. Field returns in the Asia. He enter- 
tains the most sanguine opinion of the ultimate 
success of the Atlantic telegraph. Glass, Elliott & 
Co. have offered to contract .and lay it at the bare 
cost price, reserving all profit till its efficiency is 
demonstrated by its workfng. A brilliant conver- 
sazione was held at the residence of Mr. Gurney, 
Member of Parliament, in London, on the subject 
of the Atlantic cable. A great many influential 
men were present, and many speeches were 
made. It was thought that England shvuld take 
the initiative. Mr. Field said he was authorized 
to say that the American Government had the 
greatest confidence in the judgment and integrity 
of England, and was ready to co-operate in any 
plan that might be adopted. 

The proceedings of Parliament on the 2d inst. 
were unimportant. The question of iron batteries 
continues to attract great attention. Mr, Bentwik 
had given notice in the House of Commons that he 
would move an amendment to Mr. Osborne’s reso- 
lution declaring it inexpedient to proceed with the 
fortifications, to the effect that the government be 
empowered to apply the money voted for fortifica- 
tions to the construction of iron-sheathed vessels. 
The Times says that it is understood that orders 
are in the course of transmission to all the dock- 
yards to suspend any further operations upon 
wooden ships. The leading journals continue to 
urge, editorially, the necessity for iron fleets. The 
Morning Post calls attention to the improvements 
America is making in ordnance, the weight of the 
shot thrown by the Monitor being nearly double 
that used on board of any of the British ships. 

In the House of Commons, Sir F. Smith called 
the attention of Parliament to the engagement be- 
tween the Monitor and the Merrimac, and urged 
the consideration of the subject of the future pros- 
pects of a defensive warfare. He argued in favour 
of the construction of small vessels like the Moni- 
tor in preference to stationary forts, and advocated 
the cessation of the work on fortifications, and the 
construction of iron gunboats or batteries instead. 
A general debate ensued, most of the speakers op- 
posing the outlay on fortifications. Sir G. C. Lewis 
and Lord C. Paget, on behalf of the government, 
warned the House against nasty action, and the 
enormous expense this proposed revolution in 
naval warfare would entail. They questioned 
whether the contest between the Merrimac and 
the Monitor had thrown any new light on the sub- 
ject, and thought the forts could be made to main- 
tain their superiority. They believed that artillery 
could be made to crush these iron vessels. It 
would not do to proceed hastily without further 
experience; but the government would watch the 
question carefully. The subject was then dropped, 


| without any action being taken thereon; but Bernal 


Osborne gave formal notice of a motion to the effect 
that it was expedient to suspend further work in 
the construction of the forts at Spithead, until the 


value of iron-roofed gunboats, for the defence of ’ 


ports, shall be fully considered. The newspapers 
are fully discussing the subjeet, and the Zimes ex- 
hibits somewhat of a panic on it, urging that not a 
day should be lost, as wooden ships are clearly 
demonstrated to be wholly useless against iron- 
plated rams. The other journals, and letter-writers 
in abundance, are also in favour of floating batter- 
ies. Inquiries have been made in England, by 
agents of the American government, as to the price 
of iron plates for ships. 

London, April 4.—Mr. Gladstone has made his 
financial statement in the House of Commons. It 
is generally considered satisfactory. No taxes aré 
to be remitted, and the only change of moment ié 
to be made in September, when the hop. duty is to 
be repealed and transferred to an excise duty on 
beer. 

It is supposed that England will withdraw from 
the expedition to Mexico, but this will cause no 
rupture between the allies. England abstains 
merely from interfering, the chief part of the 


-expedition being now undertaken by France. 


Napoleon has written an autograph letter to Admi- 
ral La Graviere, disapproving of his conduct. 


FRANCE. 


The Paris Patrie believes that the French and 
Spanish governments intend signing a new treaty 
for the regulation of thejr joint action in Mexico. 
The French Mediterranean squadron was about to 
return to Toulon. Six vessels were to go to Cher- 
bourg to escort the Emperor to England to witness 
the great exhibition. It is denied that General 
Donay, with reinforcements for Mexico, had been 


ITALY. 


It is asserted that there were nearly five thou- 
sand brigands in the Roman States, awaiting a 
favourable moment to cross the frontier. The 
Turin correspondent of the London Times says he 
has good reason to predict important events in 
Italy. Garibaldi appears to have scared Napoleon 
out of his deeply laid scheme, and it would not be 
surprising if those who summon the modern Cin- 


| ordered to return, 


-cinnatus from his farm have made rather a lucky 


bit, and may eventually applaud themselves fur 
the results of what seemed at first a very rash and 
dangerous measure. The amalgamation of the 
Southern and regular armies of Italy has been 
Officially decreed. 

SPAIN. 


- It is asserted that Spain, sharing the opinion of 
France, disapproves of the convention concluded 
at Soledad with the Mexican Plenipotentiaries. 
It is authoritatively denied that the Cabinet of 
Madrid has been requested by the French Gov- 
ernment to recall General Prim. The French 
Government merely, confined itself to expressing 
its disapprobation of the Mexican intervention. 
M. Saligny had, in consequence, been entrusted, on 
behalf of France, with full political powers with 
which Admiral La Graviere was invested. 


TURKEY. 


The news of the surrender of Nauplia was un- 
founded, The citadel will be able to hold out for 
four months yet. The 150 men in it would treat 
only with the King, and demand the dismissal of 
the ministry, the dissolution of the Chambers, the 
arming of the National Guard, and the appointment 
of a successor to the throne. The insurgents in 
Herzegovina have destroyed five towns in Albania 
by fire and sword. All the Turkish inhabitants 
were massacred, and the lives of the Christians 
spared, 

DENMARK. 

Copenhugen, April 2—The Minister of Marine 
stated to day in the Council of State, that he should 
ask for large credits for the construction of iron- 
plated ships. He promised that no further wooden 
men-of:war should be built. This declaration was 
received with great satisfaction. _ 


INDIA AND CHINA. 


Culcutta, March 16.—Lord Elgin had assumed 


the government of India. Lord Canning leaves for 
England on the 19th. 
Canton, March 1.—§ea is dull and unchanged. 
Melbourne, Feb. 22.—Trade is improving. The 
gold shipments since the last mail were 120,000 
ounces. Exchange is unaltered. 


On the 19th of March, by the Rev. Joseph 
Beggs, Mr. Witu1am T. Bickines to Miss AManDa 
GaBgL, all of Roxborough, Philadelphia. 


On the Ist inst., by the Rev. M. _ 
t 


Mr. 
h of 
Jackson Township, Huntingdon county, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

On the 10th inst, by the Rev. James 8. 
Woods, D.D., Exisoa Esq., of Oliver 
Township, Mifflin county, Pennsylvania, to Miss 
Ann Snyper, of Granville Township, Mifflin 
county, Pennsylvania. 

On the 10th inst., at the house of Mr. James 
Alexander, near Lewistown, Pennsylvania, by 
the Rev. G. Elliott, Mr. 8. M. Crissman, of the 
Western Theological Seminary, to Miss Lizzi 

At his residence, No. 2121 West Delancey 
Place, Philadelphia, on the 27th of March, by the 
Rev. James H. Baird, Mr. Witson MiLuer to Miss 
Eviza Jang Avaws, all of Philadelphia. 


Obituary. 


[All Obituaries over three lines to be paid for in advance 
Jive cents for every line, nine words to a line.) 


Died, on the 24th of March, in Peachbottom, 
Pennsylvania, Mrs. MARTHA, wife of DAVID 
MITCHEL, Esq, in the sixty-sixth year of her 


proportion was entered for warehousing, while | 


age. Early in life Mrs. Mitchel made a public 
rofession of her faith in Christ. She died, as she 

d lived, in an abiding hope of a blissful immor- 
tality. — Communicated. 

Died, in Northampton, Bucks county, Penney!- 
vania, on the 7th inst, EDWARD NICKLESON. 
only son of J. WILSON and ANNA V. TOR- 
BERT, aged two months and eighteen days. 


Died, near Snow Hill, Maryland, on Thursday, 
March 6th, in the sixty-first year of his age, Mrs. 
MARGARET 8.SPENCE. She was the relict of 
the late Irving Spence, a ruling elder in Snow 
Hill Church, and the author of the “Letters on 
the Early History of the Presbyterian Church in 
America.” She endured much suffering, through 
many years, with t Christian fortitude. Her 
affliction has worked out for her a far more ex- 

ing and eternal weight of glory, and her 
example will not be lost upon those who had the 
privilege of associating with her in life.— Com. 

Died, in Kishacoquillas Valley. Pennsylvania, 
on the 14th of March, ROBERT C., son of Mr. 

— twenty-six years. The 
death of this beloved young man has occasioned 
@ loss which only God can repair. In the family 
he acted as if in the place of the father, making 
its.welfare the object of his prudent and untir- 
ing attention and industry. His absence is pain- 
fully, realized in the congregation of which he 
was a member, and in the congregatiopal choir, 
of which he was the leader. And how needful 
the influence of his example in the social circle! 
But most suddenly a voice seemed to say, “in a 
higher and happier sphere,” “The Lord hath 
need of him.”—Cummunicated. * 


Hotices. 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
—The Semi-centennial Anniversary of the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Princeton, New Jersey, will 
be observed on Wednesday, April 30th. The 
order of exercises will be as follows: —A meeting 
of the Alumni will be held at eleven o’clock, 
A. M., in the Oratory. Dinner will be provided 
at half-paet one o’clock, P.M. A discourse will 
be delivered by the Rev. Dr. age of Albany, 
in the First Presbyterian Church, at three o’clock, 
P.M. Trains arrive at Princeton Station from 
New York at nine o’clock, A. M, and twelve 
o’clock, M.; from Philadelphia, at eight and fif- 
teen minutes past eleven o’clock, A. M.; and 
leave, both ways, at six and eight o’clock, P. M. 
Those who may prefer to remain over night, are 
requested to apply immediately, on their arrival, 
to the Committee é6f Arrangements, (Pro‘essors 
Moffat and C. W. Hodge,) when accommodations 
will be provided. 

INSTALLATION.—The Rev. S. R. Wil- 
son, D.D., pastor elect of Grand Street Presby- 
terian Church, New York, will be installed to- 
morrow, (Sabbath,) 20th inst., at half-past seven 
o’clock, P. M., in the church, corner of Crosby 
street. 


ORDINATION AND INSTALLATION.—The 
Presbytery of Newcastle will meet at Downing- 
town, on Thardar next, the 24th inst., at three 
o’clock P. M., to ordain and instal. if the way be 
clear, the newly elected pastor. The Moderator 
is to preside; Mr. Morrison to preach; Mr. Re 
to deliver the charge to the i Mr. Latta to 
deliver the charge to the people. 

R. P. Dusois, Stated Clerk. 


SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
regular monthly service will be held to-morrow 
(Sabbath) Evening, 20th inst., at eight o’clock, 
in the Sixth Presbyterian Church, Spruce street, 
between Fifth and Sixth streets, Philadelphia. 
The Rev. F. R. Harbaugh, pastor, will preach. 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH — 
The Sabbath Afternoon service, in the Central 
Presbyterian Church, corner of Eighth and Cherry 
streets, Philadelphia, will commence hereafter, 
until further notice, at four o’clock. 


UNION SERVICES IN AMERICAN ME- 
CHANICS’ HALL—Fourth Street below Girard 
Avenue, Philadelphia. —The Rev. William H. 
Fulton, ex-chaplain of the Scott Legion, will 
will preach to-morrow (Sabbath) Afternoon, 20th 
inst., at half-past three o’clock, in the American 
Mechanics’ Hall, Fourth street below Girard 
Avenue, Philadelphia. Subject, “Saved for No- 


thing.” Seats all free. | 
J. Noten, Superintendent. 


SPRING GARDEN PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. — The Spring Garden Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, will hereafter be open for 
divine service on the Sabbath, in the Morning 
and Afternoon, instead of the Morning and Eve. 
ning, as heretofore. Hours of service; half-past 
ten o’clock, and four o’clock. 

There will also be, on every Sabbath Evening, a 
meeting for Conference and Prayer, in the Lec- 
ture-Room, commencing at eight o’clock. 


BUSINESS MEN’S UNION PRAYER- 
MEETING —Held daily from twelve to one 
o’clock, in the Sansom Street Church, between 
Eighth and Ninth streets, Philadelphia. All who 
can make it convenient to attend arg invited to 
be present. The friends of those” who have 
entered the Army are invited to attend. Prayer 
is daily offered for the soldiers and their families. 


PRESBYTERY OF LUZERNE.—The churches 
in the Presbytery of Luzerne that did not send 
up their Statistical Reports to Presbytery at its 
‘meeting in Tamaqua, January 21st, gre requested 
to send said Reports to the Stated Clerk at Pitts- 
ton, Pennsylvania. : 

N. Grrer Parke, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERIAL NOTICES. 
The Presbytery will meet in 


the Greene Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brook- 
lyn, on Monday, April 2st, at half-past seven 
o’clock, P. M. Opening sermon by the Modera- 
tor, Rev. N. West, Jr. The Statistical Reports 
are to be presented, and the assessments paid. 

J. D. Weuts, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of North River stands ad- 
journed to meet in the Presbyterian Church at 
Kingston, April 22d, at eleven o’clock, A. M. 

R. H. Beatriz, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of St. Clairsville will 
meet in the Church of Concord, at eleven o’clock, 
A. M., on Tuesday, April 22d. Sessional Records, 
Statistical Reports, Commissioners’ Fund, and 
Congregational Settlements, will be called for. 

Joux Morrat, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Connecticut will meet 
in the Presbyterian Church of Port Chester, New 
York, on Tuesday, April 22d, at two o’clock, P.M. 

Caar.es W. Barrp, Stated Clerk. 


The Second Presbytery of Philadelphia 
will hold its next stated meeting at Pottstown, on 
Tuesday, April 22d, at seven o’clock, P. M. 

JacosB BELVILLE, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Newton will hold its 
next stated meeting in the church at Stewarts- 
ville, New Jersey, on Tuesday, April 22d, at 
eleven o’clock, A. M. An assessment of one per 
centum upon the respective salaries paid by the 
churches, has been ordered for the Commissioners’ 
Fund. The usual Narratives are to be forwarded 
to the Rev. G. 8. Mott, and the Statistical Reports 
returned to the Stated Clerks at least ten days be- 


fore the day of — 
. Kniaaton, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Maumee will hold 
its next stated meeting in the Mount Salem 
Church, on Tuesday, April 22d, at seven o'clock, 
P.M. The Commissioners’ Fund will be called 
for. D. 8. Anperson, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Chippewa will meet 
at La Crescent, Minnesota, on Thursday, April 
24th, at seven o’clock, P. M. Sessional Records, 
Statistical Reports, and Reports on Systematic 
Beneficence, will be called for. 

W. W. McNarr, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Rochester City will 
meet at Phelps, on Tuesday, April 29th, at seven 
o’clock, P. M. Sessional Records, Statistical Re- 
ports, Contingent and Commissioners’ Funds, will 
then be called for. The Moderator, the Rev. J. T. 
Coit, will preach the opening sermon. | 

D. D. McCauu, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Genesee River will 
hold its next stated meeting in the Central Pres- 
pe iy ae Church of Geneseo. on Tuesday, the 29th 
of April, at two o’clock, P. M. Statistical Re- 
= Sessional Records, and contributions to the 

mmissioners’ and Contingent Furds must be 
presented at this meeting. 
J. KE. Nassau, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of . Londonderry will 
meet at Manchester, New Hampshire, on Wednes- 
day, April 30th, at ten o’clock, A. M. Statisti- 
cal Reports and assessments for Commissioners’ 
Fund should be remembered. 

J. H. Bates, Stated Clerk. 


EACHER WANTED FOR THE NEW LON- 
DON ACADEMY, CHESTER COUNTY, 
PENNSYLVANIA.—He must be able to teach 
the Classics and Mathematics. A letter, stating 
rticulars, address:d to the President of the 
rustees; at New London, will be answered. if it 
is thought at all probable that it may lead to an 
engagement. ap 19—2t 


CHOOL FOR SALE—Excellent location, pros- 
perous, well-furnished, &c. An excellent 
chance for an enterprising Gentleman Teacher. 


Address JAMES McGOWAN, 
No. 325 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 
MARCHING ALONG. 


The children are gath’ring from near and from far. 


THE GOLDEN CHAIN. 


BRADBURY’S MOST POPULAR 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SINGING-BOOKS, 
Sold at $12 Per Hundred. 
By all Booksellers, and at 
421 BROOME St., New York. 
pax” Send 15 Cents for a Specimen Copy.~@a 


ap 19—8t* 


liarly desirable to those wishin 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication, 

821 Cuzgstnut Straeet, PHILADELPHIA, 

SABBATH-SCHOOLS 

Over 300 Volumes, embracing Books for Children 
| and Teachers. 


COMMENTARIES, CATECHISMS, 

QUESTION-BOOKS, §HYMN-BOOKS, 

MUSIC, BOUND, AND IN SINGLE SHEETS, 
L-BOOK CLA 


PACKETS OF SMALL BOOKS FOR GIFTS. 
From the Catalogue price of which a discount 
of 25 per cent. is made on amounts over $12, when 
the cash accompanies the order. sa > 
Catalogues will be sent on application. 


Also, 
THE SABBATH-SCHOOL VISITOR. 

A Monthly Paper, devoted to the best interests of 
the Children of the Presbyterian Church, for 
whom no better periodical can be found. Prin- 
ted on fine paper, and beautifully illustrated. 


TERMS. 

For a single copy, 
For ten copies to one address, .... . 
For fifty copies to one address, . . . . . 
For one hundred copies to one address, . . 
WITH PREPAID POSTAGE ADDED. 

For fifteen copies to one address, . . . . 
For forty copies to one address, . .» . 
For fifty copies one address, . .. 
For one hundred copies to one address, . 

Please address orders for Books to 

WINTHROP 


NESS 
and for the Visitor, to PETER WALKER, 
No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
ap 19—tf 


OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE—Harts- 
ville, Bucks County, Pennsy/lvania.—The 

next Summer Session of this Institution will 
commence on Wednesday, May 7th. The beauty 
and healthfulness of the situation, the extensive 
grounds, limited number, thorough instruction, 
and parental care, render the Institution pecu- 
to secure for 
their children the advantages of education with 
the comforts of home. 
Terms.—$160 per Annum. 

ap 19—4t J. BELVILLE, Principal. 


- 6.00 
11.00 


ITUATION WANTED.—A Lady, experienced 

in teaching, wishes a situation jin a Semi- 
nary. She is prepared to instruct in the higher 
English branches, Latin, French, Drawing, and 


ap 19—tf Newark, Delaware. 
A NEW WORK 


By the Late 
REV. JAMES W. ALEXANDER, D.D. 
Published this Day by 


Cc. SCRIBNER, 
No. 124 Granp Street, New York. 


“PAITH.” 
Treated in a Series of Discourses. By James W. 
AvexanneR, D.D. 1 Vol. 12mo. 444 pages. 


ConrTEnNTs. 


I. The Righteous Advocate for Faith. 
IL. Spiritual Illumination. 
« —_ILL. The Nature of Faith. 
eo Object of Faith. 
“ V. Faith Considered as Justifying. 
VI. Justification by Faith. 
« VII. Faith Establishing the Law. 
The Progress of Faith. 
Effectual Working of Faith. 
“ X. Joy in Believing. 
se XI. Hope of Righteousness. 
« XII. Faith and Baptism. 
«“ XIII. The Efficacy of Strong Faith. 
XIV. In the Beloved. 
« XV. Conversion an Object of Power. 
« XVI. The Mystery of the Gospel. : 
‘During the years 1856 and 1857 Dr. Alexander 
delivered to his congregation, at intervals, a 
series of discourses on “Faith.” These he in- 
tended to enlarge, and throw into the form of a 
treatise, and had actually made er for 
its publication, when his failing health prevented 
ite accomplishment. Knowing that the author 
had expended much labour in the preparation of 
these discourses, and believing that they clear up 
many difficulties connected with the- subject, 
they are now presented to the public just as they 
were delivered.”—Extract from Preface. 


ALSO, NOW READY, NEW EDITIONS: 


DR. JAMES W. ALEXANDER’S WORKS, 

THOUGHTS ON PREACHING. 1 vol. 
12mo. $1.25. 

CONSOLATION. lvol. 12mo. $1.25. 

DISCOURSES ON COMMON TOPICS. 
lvol. 12mo. $1.25. 

FORTY YEARS’ CORRESPONDENCE 
WITH A FRIEND. Being a Memoir. 2 vols. 
Large 12mo. Two Portraits. $3. 

#*« Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of price. ap 19-—2t 


LADY TEACHER WANTED.—Wanted, for 
a Family School, a Lady Teacher, qualified 
to teach the higher English branches, Drawing, 
&c. Also, Music on.the Piano to advanced 
Scholars. Only those fully need 

apply. Address “D. B. N.,” 
Strickersville, Chester county, Pennsylvania. 

ap 19—1t* 


EW BOOKS. 


to Life. By the. Rev. Dr. Guthrie. 
mo. ‘ 

“Since the death of Dr. Chalmers, Scotland has 
furnished no popular preacher more worthy to 
wear his mantle, than the lion-hearted Guthrie. 
His burning thoughts are impatient of 
long or protrac utterance. They flash out 
sharp and brilliant as the lightning, and strike 
down all opposition. . . . This volume deals 
with the duty, the danger, the hope of the sinner; 
the power,.the love, the example of Christ, and 
oe experience and triumph of the be- 
lever.” —N. Y. Evangelist. 


The “I Wills” of Christ. By the Rev. Philip 
B. Power. 12mo. $1. 
_ “This is a book of real excellence. The themes . 
are incomparable, and the treatment of them ca 
ital. No words are more gracious than ‘I will,’ 
when proceeding from our Lord, in the way of 
invitation, support, promise; and many of the 
passages in which they occur in the New Testa- 
ment, are here brought together, and most earn- 
estly and piously commen upon. A perusal 
will be refreshing to the Christian, and should the 
book fall into careless hands, some of its rich in- 
structions may, perhaps, reach and enlighten the 
heart.” — Presbyterian. vie 


The Life of Major Vandeleur. By the author of 
“Memorials of Captain Vicars,” &e. 12mo. 75 
cents, 

“A very well prepared account of the useful and 
beautiful life of one of that band of Christian sol-- 
diers whose spiritual warfares and victories are 
far from being the least of the glories of the British 


army.” 


Louise Juliane, Electress Palatine, and Her 
Times. By Fanny E. Burnett. 12mo. 75 cents. 

‘“‘Her character was conspicuous for Christian 
graces; true-hearted, noble, and tender; a model 
most worthy of imitation by every Christian wife 
and mother. . . . She was the daughter of 
William of Nassau, and the great-grandson of her 
father, William of Orange, sat on the English 
throne.” 


Broad Shadows on Life’s Pathway. A Tale, by 
the author of “ Doing and Suffering,” &c. 75 cts. 

“The author was desirous of tracing the differ- 
ence between the light which visits the soul in 
direct rays from the Sun of Righteousness, and 
that which, however bright and attractive, is only 
reflected from the outward gifts of God’s love, and 
which is, therefore, liable to be quenched when 
they are withdrawn.” — the Preface. 

VL 

Bertie Lee. 18mo, 40 cents. . 

“Among the many books for the young that 
have no character at all, it is —- to find 
one of real merit, well written, and teaching ele- . 
vated and pure religious truth. The beauty and 

wer of filial obedience, with all the rich bless- 
ings flowing from it in early and riper days, are 
exhibited in this attractive volume, by a story ad- 
mirably told, and inwrought with Scriptural 
counsels. It ought to seize the attention of 
parents and children, turning their hearts to one 
another, and so tending to make.the family circle 
the brightest emblem on earth of the one family 
in heaven.”—N. Y. Observer... 

VII. 

Daybreak ; or, Light Struggling and Trium 
By the author of “ Passin @ Clouds,” &c. 18mo, 
50 cents. 

VIIL. 

The herd of Bethlehem, Ki Israel. B 
A. L. ow 50 cents. 

“This is another of those pure and delightful 
books which madé their author a welcome visi- 
tor in every home in which the intellectual and 
moral wants of the young are provided for. The 
story before us onal more successfully than we 
have ever known it to be done, the mistakesin 
Bible stories, which render them tedious to the 

oung.”—Lutheran. 

Just published and for sale by 

ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
No. 530 Broadway, New York; and 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


LATELY ISSUED. | 
aa Hymns of Faith and Hope. 2 vols. 
Midnight Chimes, &c. 18mo. 25 cents. 

Health. By the author of “Rab and His 
Friends.” 30 cents. 

McCosh on the Relation of the Supernatural 
to the Natural. 12mo. $1.25. 

The Way of Peace. A Book for the Anxious. 

Horatius Bonar, D.D. 18mo. 40 cents. 

Shady-Side. A Tale. Newedition. 75 cents. 

The Postman’s . Tllustrated. 75 cents. 

The Pathway of Promise. 50 cents. 

Lord Bacon’s Bible Thoughts. $1. 

The Near and the Heavenly Horizon. By 
Madame Gasparin. $1. 

Sunsets on the Hebrew Mountains. By Mac- 


WM. B. BRADBORY. 


duff. 75 cents. 
Life-Work; or, The Link and the Rivet. 75 
cents ap 19—2t 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 

By Fanny Elizabeth Burns. New York, 1862’ 
Carter Brothers; Philadelphia, William 


& Mifred Martien. -12mo, pp. 263. 
This is & historical and biographical sketch of an 
eminent German who maintained her 


of e court, and surrounded by influences not very | 


favonrable to the life of piety in the soul. Her 

history is traced through political changes and 

dangers, and the vicissitudes of domestic sorrow. 

Amidst all, she reveals the true tone of a mind 

which contemplated the things unseen, rather than 

those seen, and looked beyond this world for her 

*seward. The author has spared no pains in ga- 

thering from all accessible sources the materials of 

this interesting biography, with the current and 
collateral political history. — 

Last Posus oy Barrett Brownie. 
With «= Memorial by Theodore Tilton. New 
York, 1862, James Miller. 18mo, pp. 242. 

The general verdict, that Mrs. Browning was & 
poet, we could not, if we would, disturb. With a 
mind enlarged, cultivated, and prolific, she poured 
forth a stream of song often very clear and beauti- 
fal, and sometimes less transparent, Married to a 
poet, and most happily married too, she was able 
to cultivate the muse under genial circumstances. 
Her last poems, here oullected, are not the least 
worthy of commendation. They are presented to 
us in = beautiful blue and gilt volume, which is 
rendered still more acceptable by a very discrimi- 

- nating memorial of the author, so recently deceased. 


Broap SHADOWS ON Lipe’s Pataway. By the au. 


~ thor of “Doing and Suffering,” &c. New York, 


186%, Robert Carter § Brothers; Philadelphia, 
_ William 8. & Alfred Martien, 12mo, pp. 406, 

~ The scenes of this tale are laid in London and 
India, and many of the realities of life are inter- 
woven in its tissue. The object of the author is to 
bring into relief the evidences of a piety which 
has its seat in the heart, and which developes itself 
in its life-long influence; or, in other words, of a 
true and genuine piety, of which there are so many 
spurious imitations. In the India scenes we have 
some of the events of the Sepoy mutiny, and in 
those of London a reference to the toils and sorrows 
of the needle-women. There is a very creditable 
skill displayed in these portraitures, and the tale is 
well sustained. 

Tus Bor Fairnp; or, All can Help. By Aunt 
Friendly, author of “Timid Lucy,” &c. Phila- 
delphia, 1862, William S.& Alfred Martien. 18:mo, 

151. 

written book for juveniles, which 
contains a good lesson for young readers. 

Tus Exormiry or Tas Stave Traps, and the Duty 
of Seeking the Moral and Spiritual Elevation of 
the Coloured Race. American Tract. Society. 

18mo, pp. 144. 
A valuable little volume, in which .are collected 

some important documents on the subject of slavery, 

such as Wilberforce’s Speeches, Fox’s Speech, 

Clarkson’s Summary View, the English Billi Abol- 

ishing the Slave Trade, Action of the General 

Assembly in 1818, Action of the Synod of Ken- 

tucky, and Dr. Young’s Sermon on the Duty of 

Masters. 

Tue or tae Danvsz; a Story of Montene- 
gro. By H.B. Saintine. Translated from the 
French by Anne T. Wood. New York, 1882, 
James Miller. 8vo, double column, pp. 127. 

We have not read this tale entirely, but as the 
scene of it is laid in a far.off and out-of the-way 
country, and introduces people and historical inci- 
dents not much known, we should suppose it 
would possess a fresh interest. 


Copying the Scriptures by the Jews. 


In one of the synagogues at Safet I foutid 
a scribe engaged in making a copy of the 
law. A more elegant Hebrew manuscript, 
a more perfect specimen of the caligraphic 
art, I never saw, than that executed by the 
Jewish amanuensis. No printed page could 
surpass it in the beauty, symmetry, and dis- 
tinctness, with which the characters were 
drawn. One peculiarity, that struck me at 
once as I cast my eye over the parchment, 
was the horn-like appearance attached to 
some of the letters. I had seen the same 
mark, before this, in Hebrew manuscripts, 
but never where it was so prominent as here. 
The sigan in question, as connected with the 
Hebrew letter Lamech, in particular, had 
almost the appearance of an intentional im- 
itation of a ram’s head. It was to that ap- 

ndage of the Hebrew letters that the 
etn referred when he said, ‘“Not one 
jot or little horn [as the Greek term signifies 
which our version renders ‘tittle’ ] shall pass 
from the law till all be fulfilled.” —( Matthew 
v. 18.) It was on one of the mounts of 
Galilee that the Saviour uttered these words ; 
and it was exceedingly interesting to meet 
with such a proof in the same country, that 
copies of the Old Testament are still made 
there, so minutely similar to those used in 
the synagogues when Christ himself preach- 
ed in them. 

The labour expended by the Jews in 
copying the Scriptures, as exemplified in 
the preceding case, has always distinguished 
' them, as far as we have the means of know- 
ing what their habits in this respect have 
been. In one sense, at least, they appear 
to have been faithful to their trust,.as to 
whom “ were committed the oracles of God ;” 
(Romans iii. 2,) they did not alter or 
mutilate the sacred text. Our Saviour 
. charged the Jews of his time with having 
committed almost every sin that can be nam- 
ed; but he does not accuse them or their 
fathers of having corrupted the records of 
their religious faith. The rules which they 
follow in preparing copies of the Pentateuch 
for public use illustrate their vigilance in 
watching over the sacred books. They as- 
sign the work of transcribing them to a par- 
ticular class of men who are specially train- 
ed for the service. Only one sort of parch- 
ment, and that prepared in a certain way, 
can be used. The ink must be of a definite 
‘kind. Every page must contain a prescrib- 
ed number of lines, and every line the same 
number of words and letter. The slightest 
error vitiates a copy; a letter too much or 
too little on a page obliges the scribe to 
throw aside his work and begin anew. No 
copy is allowed to be read io the synagogue 
till it has been examined by competent men, 
and pronounced free from every defect. 


The Old Testament has been handed down 


among the Jews under a system of such 
rigid supervision. . The fact is one of im- 
mense importance, as showing, in concur- 
rence with other facts, that the Hebrew 
Scriptures remain as they were written at 
first; that we have in them the very words 
which Moses and David and Isaiah address- 
ed to their contemporaries, and recorded for 
our instruction.—Hacket. 


— 


A Romanist Archbishop on Duelling. 
Dr. Dixon, Romish Archbishop of Ar- 
magh and ‘Primate of all Ireland,” has 
published a letter in the Dublin Roman 
Catholic journals, in which he says: —“I 
have been greatly shocked by the tone which 
for some time past has pervaded, and which 
continues to pervade, public meetings in 
this country, lettters in newspapers, and so 
. forth; and I am anxious to protest thus pub- 
licly against the notions whereof this tone 
appears to be an indication.” He disclaims 
any intention of attacking the O’ Donoghue, 
“knowing the sound Catholic feeling of 
_ that gentleman,” and persuaded that he is 
now sorry for challenging Sir R. Peel. He 
does not attack Protestant duellists either, 
as, with their varying faith, they may be 
su also to vary in their notions of 
morality. Having made these explanations, 
he thus pronounces his anathema on duel- 
lists: —“‘ Lastly, I speak of Catholic duel- 
lists as such; that is to say, I speak of them 
precisely in their character of duellists—in 
other words, I speak not immediately and 
directly of the person, but of theact. Hav- 
ing ptemised these observations, I now as- 
sert, without the least fear of being con- 
tradicted by any one who understands the 
doctrine and practice of the Catholic Church 


a —1, That the Catholic duellist, as such, 


must be held in abhorrence by every one 
who loves our Divine Lord, by every one 
who hates mortal sin, and has a dae horror 
of an act whereof the holy Church of God 
has an exceeding great horror. 2. That 
the Catholic duellist, as such, proves him- 
self to be in reality a coward, according to 
the true Christian meaning of the words 
‘cowardice’ and ‘heroism.’ ’ 


SUNSET. 


FROM VICTOR HUGO. 
I love the evening, golden and serene, 
Whether it gild old manors, dimly seen 
Among their green embowering shrouds, 
Or make the distant fog a bank of fires, 
Or shoot throngh azure skies its thousand spires, 
*Mid archipejagoes of clouds. 


O, view the sky! A hundred clouds adrift, — 

Heaped by the wind, grotesquely zroup and shift 
Their nameless forms upon its pigin; 

Beneath their edge the pallid lightnings flare, 


As if, in haste, some giant of the air | 
Unsheathed and sheathed his sword again. 


Athwart their shadows still the sunlight streams, 
And makes the straw-thatched cottuge with its beams 
Burn like a regal palace bright; 
With mist dispute the vague horizon’s view, 
And, falling upon hazy meadows dim, 
Lies shining in broad pools of light. 
Sometimes I seem to see, suspended black, 
And huge, 8 crocodile, with ridgy back, A 
_ And triple rows of sharpened teeth; 
Along his leaden breast the sunbeams glide, 
A thousand crimson cloudlets flake his side, 
Or gleam like burnished scales beneath. 


Anon a palace forms; then shakes the sir, 

And, quick as thought, the cloudy structure fair 
Topples in shattered ruin down; . 

Far o'er the sky, its vermeil turrets spread 

With downward pointing spires, hang overhead, 
Like mountain pinnacles o’erthrown. 


These leaden, iron, copper, golden clouds, 
Where thunder, lightning, storm, or whirlwind 
shrouds 
Itself asleep with muttered roar— 
’Tis God who hangs them in the skies profound, 
As hangs the warrior from his ceiling round 
His ringing arms, when war is o'er. 
All vanish; and like a great red globe of brass, 
That's cast into the furnace’s molten mass, 
Hurried adown the western slope 
The sun, beneath the cloven waves submerged, 
Flings up a fiery spume of clouds, dispersed 
In flanks o’er all the welkin cope. 


O, view the sky! and, while the daylight fails, 
Always and every where, beneath its veils, 
A Love ineffable behold ; 
Its solemn beauty masks a mystery— 
Summer, when gemmed with night’s‘embroidery, 
When black and pall-like winter cold. 


THE PEABODY GIFT OF. $750,000. 


The intention of Mr Peabody, the eminent 
American merchant, to devote a large sum 
to the benefit of the London poor, has been 
already announced. The particulars are now 
made known. -He gives the munificent sum 
of $750,000. Ina letter dated March 12, 
1862, to the intended Trustees—Mr. Adams, 
the United States Minister, Lord Stanley, 
Sir J. Emerson Tennent, Mr. C. M. Lamp- 
son, and Mr. J. S. Morgan—Mr. Peabody 
says that the gift has long been contempla- 
ted. In the year 1852 he founded an [nsti- 
tute and library for the place of his birth, 
Danvers, Massachusetts. In 1857 he found- 
ed an Institute in Baltimore, where more 
than twenty years of his life had been pass- 
ed. And having resided twenty-five years 
in London, he has, under a sense of grati- 
tude “for the blessings of a kind Provi- 
dence,” and in consultation with several 
friends (including Bishop McIlvaine), deter- 
mined upon the present step. The above- 
named trustees are to determine in what 
way the gift may be used, so as to “‘amelior- 
ate the condition and augment the comforts 
of the poor, who either by birth or establish- 
ed residence, form a recognized portion of 
the population of London.”” Only one con- 
dition of importance is attached to it— 
namely, that ‘‘now and for all time there 
shall be a rigid exclusion from the manage- 
ment of this fund of any influences calcula- 
ted to impart to it a character either secta- 
rian as regards religion, or exclusive in rela- 
tion to local or party politics.” He suggests 
the application of a portion of the fund to 
‘*the construction of such improved dwellings 
for the poor as may combine in the utmost 
possible degree the essentials of healthful- 
ness, comfort, social enjoyment, and econo- 
my. 

Such a gift, from such a quarter, de- 
mands, and will doubtless receive, public ac- 
knowledgment from the poorer classes. of 
the metropglis. 


CURIOUS ANALOGY. 


There is, in the natural world, a remark- 
able phenomenon connected with insect 
life, which has often occurred to my mind, 
while meditating on this subject, as pre- 
senting a curious analogy. | 

Most persons know that every butterfly 
(the Greek name for which, it is remarkable, 
is the same that signifies also the soul— 
Psyche) comes from a grub, or caterpillar, 


in the language of naturalists called a larva. | 


This last name (which signifies literally a 
masi,) was introduced by Linnzeus, because 
the caterpillar is a kind of outward covering 
or disguise of the future butterfly within. 
For it has been ascertained by curious mi- 
croscopic examination, that a distinct butter- 
fly, only undeveloped, and not full-grown, 
is contained within the body of the caterpil- 
lar; that this latter has its own organs of 
digestion, respiration, &c., suitable to its 
larva-life, quite distinct from, and inde- 
pendent of the future butterfly which it 
incloses. When the proper period arrives, 
and the life of the insect, in this its first 
stage, is to close, it becomes what is called 
a pupa, inclosed in a chrysalis or cocoon— 
often composed of silk, as is that of the 
silk-worm, which supplies us with that im- 
portant article—and lies torpid fora time 
within this natural ,coffin, from which it 
issues at the proper period, as a perfect 
butterfly. 

But sometimes this process is marred. 
There is a numerous tribe of insects, well 
koown to naturalists, called ichneumon-fies, 
which, in their larva-state, are parasitical— 
that is, inhabit and feed on other larvae 
The ichneumon-fly, being provided with a 
long, sharp sting, which is, in fact, an ovt- 
positor, (egg-layer,) pierces with this the 
body of a caterpillar in several places, and 
deposits her eggs, which are there hatched, 
and feed as grubs (larvze) on the inward 
parts of its victim. 

The common cabbage-caterpillar, (pro- 
ducing a white butterfly,) which often does 
such mischief it’our gardens, is often thus 
attacked; and these being common near our 
houses, are more easily observed than most 
others. 

A most wonderful circumstance connec- 
ted with this process is, that a caterpillar 
which has been thus attacked goes on feed- 
ing and apparently thriving quite as well, 
during the whole of its larva-life, as those 
that have*escaped. For, by a wonderful 
provision of instinct, the ichneumon-grubs 
within do not injure any of the organs of the 
larva, but feed only on the future butterfly 
inclosed within it. And, consequently, it 
is hardly possible to distinguish a caterpil- 
lar which has these enemies within it from 
those that are untouched. 

But when the period arrives for the close 
of the larva-life, the difference appears. 


You may often observe the common cabbage- 


caterpillars retiring, to undergo their change, 
into some sheltered spot, such as the walls 
of a summer-house; and some of. them— 
those that have escaped the parasites—as 
suming the pupa-state, from which they 
emerge butterflies. But as for the others, 
the ichneumon grubs at this period issue 
forth, and spin their little cocoons of bright 
yellow silk (about the size and shape of 
grains of wheat) from which they are to 
issue as flies. Of the unfortunate caterpil- 
lar nothing remains butan empty skin. The 
hidden butterfly has been secretly consumed. 

Now, when you are contemplating with 
wonder this most curious phenomenon, con- 
sider whether there is not something ana- 
logous to it in the condition of some of our 
race ; whether a man may not have a kind 
of secret enemy within his own bosom, de- 
stroying his soul— Psyche—though without 
interfering with his well-being during the 
present stage of his existence; and whose 


presence may never be detected till the time 
arrives when the last great change should 
take place. . 

Christian reader, reflect whether this may 
not be your-case. And remember that it 
is in your power now, through the help that 
is promised, to detect and destroy these 
secret but deadly enemies within you!— 
Whately’s Future State, Lec. X. 


NEW USE FOR GRAVES. 


When our troops dismantled the rebel 
batteries at Cockpit and Shipping Points, 
on the Potomac, the soldiers of the Massa- 
chusetts First came across numbers of graves. 
They were laid out in the streets, carefully 
labelled, and contained pathetic remon- 
strances against disturbing the repose of the 
dead, and violating the sanctity of the tomb, 
so that suspicions were engendered that the 
sacred dead might be brought to life again, 
and made to see a little more service under 
the sun. Spades and shovels were accord- 
ingly brought into requisition, and speedily 
were exhumed, not the bodies of departed 
confederates, but numbers of nice, new tents, 
packages of clothing, mess chests furnished 
with all the appliances of modern cookery, 
trunks of various articles, tools, &. The 
grave-diggers were complimented for the 
success of their first sacrilegious experiment, - 
and recommended to try again. 


ITALIAN INDOLENCE. 


Felix Mendelssohn says, in one of his 
letters from Naples: 

“IT cannot say that I was unwell exactly, 
in the continuous sirocco weather; but it 
was more unpleasant than an indisposition 
which is gone in a couple of days. I felt 
languid, with no zest for any thing serious, 
in short, inactive. As I sauntered all day 


up and down the street, with surly face, and 


would have chiefly liked to lie down on the 
ground, without thinking, or willing, or do- 
ing any thing, it suddenly occurred to me 
that the principal classes in Naples actually 
did live so, and that the reason of my dis- 
content did not, as [ feared, lie in myself, 
but in the whole—the air, the climate, Xe. 
The climate is calculated fora great lord, 
who gets up late, never needs to go on foot, 
thinks of nothing, (because that is heating, ) 
sleeps his two hours of an afternoon upon 
the sofa, then eats his ice, and at night 
drives to the theatre, where he again finds 
nothing to think of, but can make or receive 
visits there. On the other hand again, the 
climate is equally well suited to a fellow in 
a shirt, with. bare legs and arms, who also 
does not need to move himself, begs a few 
coppers, if he has not any thing to live upon 
—in the afternoon takes his nap on the 
ground, by the harbour, or on the curbstone, 
(the foot-passers step over him, or push him 
out of the way, if he lies right in the middle 
of the sidewalk, ) who then fetches his frutti 
di mare right out of.the sea for himself, 
then sleeps wherever he happens to be in 
the evening—in short, who does at every 
moment just what he inclines to, like an 
animal. Such are the two principal classes 
in Naples.” 


MODERN DISCOVERIES. 


Bayard Taylor, the celebrated traveller, 
thus sums up the results of modern discov- 
eries: 

‘Within the last 25 years, all the princi- 
pal features of the geography of our own 
vast interior regions have been accurately 
determined; the great fields of Central Asia 
have been traversed in various directions, 
from Bokhara and Oxus to the Chinese wall ; 
the half known river systems of South 
America have been explored and surveyed ; 


‘the icy continent around the Southern Pole 


has been discovered; the Northwest Passage 
—the ignis fatuus of nearly two centuries — 
is at last found; the Dead Sea is stripped 
of its fabulous terrors; the source of the 
Niger is no longer a myth, and the sublime 
secret of the Nile is almost wrésted from 
his keeping; the Mountains of the Moon, 


sought for 2000 years, have been beheld: 


by a Caucassian eye; an English steamer 
has ascended the Chabba to the frontiers of 
the kingdom of Borneo; Leichardt and 
Stuart have penetrated the wilderness of 
Australia; the Russians have descended 
from Irkoutsk to the mouth of the Amoor; 
the antiquated walls of Chinese prejudice 
have been cracked, and are at Jast tumbling 
down, and the canvass screens that sur- 
rounds Japan have been cut by the sharp 
edge of American enterprise. Such are the 
principal results of modern exploration. 
What quarter of a century since the form 
of the earth, and the boundaries of its land 
and water were known, can exhibit such a 
list of achievements ?” 


THE THREE BLASPHEMERS. 


When I was pursuing my studies in the 
University of the city of New York, one of 
our professors told me the following story. 
It shows how remarkably God sometimes 
answers prayer, and deals with the boldest 
sinners. 

‘At one time there were three noted 
young men, students in the institution. 
They were remarkable for their talents, but 
more for their wickedness. Scarcely any 
of the ways of vice had been untrodden by 
them. One of their favorite sins was blas- 

hemy. 

‘To gratify this they hired an unoccu- 
pied room of the University, and once a 


week they held in it what they called a 


‘religious service.’ The object was to 
ridicule religion, and make a mock of the 
public service of Almighty God. They 
madea sort of pulpit at one end of the room, 
and arranged benches in the body of it. 

They then invited the students to attend 
their weekly meeting. . They also brought 
in many others not connected with the Uni- 
versity, and sometimes the room would be 
crowded. Their mock service was conduct- 
ed as follows. 

One of their number would open the 
meeting by giving out a hymn, which he 
had previously altered and travestied so as 
to turn it into horrible blasphemy. This 
was sung to a sacred tune. The singing 
being over, they read a chapter from the 
Bible, which was altered and travestied in 
like manner. After this, one of them 
would take a text from the sacred volume, 
and address the audience for about the time 
usually occupied in delivering a sermon, and 
would conclude with a benediction to match 
the other proceedings. 

The whole affair was unparalleled in 
wickedness and blasphemy. As may be 
imagined, some who were induced to attend 
from curiosity were horror-stricken, and felt 
as though it would not have been strange if 
the curse of God had descended upon them, 
and brought them at once before the judg- 
ment-seat. 

Pious students of the University knew of 
the proceedings, and made the authors of 
them the subject of special prayer. One 
evening they had assembled as usual, and 
had finished the ‘ preliminary services,’ and 
the time had come for one of their number 
to ‘preach.’ He arose and gave out his 
text ; he appeared to be trembling, and com- 
menced as follows: | 

‘ My friends, I feel that every one of us 
is standing on the brink of hell’ Here he 
was interrupted by mock groans and cries 
of ‘hear! hear!’ ‘That’s good!’ He did 
not laugh, but with apparent fear continued: 
‘Do not mock; [ am in earnest. Were it 
not for the goodness of God, we shall all be 
struck down as we deserve. Let us all cry 
for meroy’ They saw that he was sincere ; 
every one was shaking with fear; they fell 
upon their knees, tears rolling down their 
cheeks, and one and another sent up a cry 
for mercy. The Lord had made his pres- 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


ence felt, and the remainder of the evening 
was spent in earnest prayer. 

Years have past, and now, while I write, 
three of those young men are working ear- 
nestly as ministers of the gospel. One is 
preaching in a foreign field, and the otker 
two are pastors of churches in this country. 
Two years ago I heard one of them say that 
when he was in the University, a Christian 
student asked a friend to unite with him in 
prayer for him. The friend replied that 
the young man was so abandoned to every 
thing good it would be of no use. He insis- 
ted that Christ could save the worst sinner, 
and prayer was offered. Many were the 
supplications which went to heaven for them, 
and we have seen how abundantly they were 
answered.” —Sunday-School Times. 


DISCEDE, MORATOR. 


The excavations at the buried cities of 
Pompeii, Herculanzoum, Pozzerol, and Ca- 


pua, are going on with renewed vigour, 


under the stimulus of an appropriation of 
money for the purpose from the Italian 
government. Heretofore Naples had the 
work under its exclusive care and control. 
At Pompeii new frescoes have been disco- 
vered, and there is an inscription, on the 
wall of what was probably a work-shop of 
some kind, as follows:—* Otiosis hic locus 
non est. Discede, Morator.”’ This may be 
translated, ‘“‘This place is not for the lazy. 
Loafer, depart.’”’ The. inscription is as 
good for industrial establishments of mod- 
ern times, as it was for those of ancient 
Pompeii. Its discovery is interesting, from 
the fact that it shows that human nature 
was the same eighteen centuries ago in 
Italy as it is now in America; that there 
were lazy folks and loafers, who would in; 
trude into workshops, and waste the time, 
or divert the attention of the workmen; 
and that it became necessary to put up in- 
scriptions, giving a general warning to all 
such to depart. 


WHAT MAKES THE BEST SOLDIERS 


A captain in the army, in arguing with 
an infidel officer who was making various 
objections to the religious influence which 
was brought to bear upon the army, said: 

‘‘T am not a Christian myself, but I will 
say that the best men in my company are 
the church-members, and those who have a 
high respect for religion. For this reason 
I would rather that my men should have 
religious reading above all other kinds, for 
it tends to make them better soldiers.”’ 

Let us hasten, then, to give al/ the men 
such reading. 


DERVISH WORSHIP. 


Still weak, and incapable of much ex- 
ertion; but drove with Hassan-ain- Effendi 
to the College of the Dervishes, to witness 
their strange ceremonies. The building— 
or convent, as it may be called—stands 
upon the bank of the Nile. We entered 
next the river, through a quadrangular court- 
yard, in which, on high, long benches, under 
over-shadowing trees, were spread hairy mats 
for the recluses. We entered the Mosque, 
and saw in the middle of the floor from 
twenty to thirty wild-looking men, standing 
in a circle round their leader, or fugleman, 
in various costumes. Qn one side of them 
were musicians with their tom-toms, cym- 


-bals, trumpets, and other instruments of 


which we knew not the names. At the 
sound of the music, their leader, a noble- 
looking man in a rich dress, began to move, 
and to say, with a gentle voice, “Allah! 
Allah!’ The men in the circle followed 
him in his movements, and said, almost in 
a whisper, “Allah! Allah!’ The leader 


| then, instead of walking round and nodding, 


as it were, to each of his brethren, stood in 
the centre, as a position-master and time- 
keeper for them all, and increased his 
motions gradually, until the action became 
quick and violent, and until, by swinging 
and bending backwards and forwards, his 
long, dishevelled hair swept the floor, alter- 
nately, before and behind. This was ac- 
companied by groans, and sighs, and excla- 
mations of the deepest and wildest kind, and 
was imitated by the men in the circle. The 
whole company continued their excitement 
until they seemed to become mad with it, 
and you felt sure they must drop down 
dead with exhaustion. To our surprise 
they prolonged these violent motions, which 
madg them sweat and foam tefrifically, for a 
considerable time, and until, by their loud 
exclamations of Allah! Allah!’ in connec- 
tion with the discordant sounds of the tom- 
toms, cymbals, and trumpets, the Mosque 
seémed to become a perfect pandemonium 
in sight and sound. Then, in obedience to 
the change of motion, and cries from their 
leader, they would all suddenly change and 
be like him, until nature could endure no 
more, and they rushed forth from the 


| Mosque into their court-yard, and threw 


themselves at length upon their mats. 
Hassan-ain-Effendi led my wife away on 
his arm, and I followed. The dervishes 
gazed curiously upon us as we passed by 
them. We were feeling sad at this strange 
exhibition of poor, deluded human nature, 
when our friend and guide broke the silence 
by saying, ‘“‘They whom you have seen to- 
day are the Ranters of Mahommedanism. 
What you have witnessed is not prescribed 
by the Koran, but is performed under the 
false idea of higher sanctity, and of more 
meritorious service.”’—Jobson’s Travels. 


WASHING TON’S VIEWS on SLAVERY 


Washington, while faithful still in his 
duties to his God, was not unconcerned in 
regard to the welfare of his country. Espe- 
cially he manifésted his true patriotism, as 


‘| well as his unrestricted philanthropy, by his 


solicitude for that unhappy class whose 
wrongs and woes a retributive Providence 
sooner or later must avenge, if not redress. 
At this crisis in our country’s life, it is gra- 
tifying indeed to find that Washington was 


no friend to slavery. He thus expresses | 


himself on this subject in a letter to Lafay- 
ette, who, inspired with the true principles 
of liberty, had made arrangements to eman- 
cipate the slaves on an estate in one of the 
French colonies: —‘The benevolence of 
your hearty” he says, “my dear Marquis, is 
so conspicuous on all occasions, that I never 
wonder at fresh proofs of it; but your late 
purchase ofan estate in the colony of Cayenne, 
with a view of emancipating the slaves, is a 
generous and noble proof of your humanity. 
Would to God a like spirit might diffuse it- 
self generally in the minds of the people of 
this country.” At another time he says to 
Robert Morris :—“I hope it will not be 
conceived that it is my wish to hold the un- 
happy people who are the subject of this 
letter in slavery. Ican only say there 1s 
not a man living who wishes more seriously 
than I do, to see a plan adopted for the 
abolition of it.’? In a letter to General 
Mercer, he says:—“ 1s among my first 
wishes to see some plan adopted by which 
slavery in this country may be abolished by 
law.” In his will he provides for the eman- 
cipation of all the slaves whom he held in 
his own right.—Rev. Dr. Wylie. 
The following incidents are told of the 
battle of Fort Henry:— A friend of mihe 
showed me the plate on his belt, which had 
been struck by a bullet, and the U in U. S. 
entirely obliterated, and yet he was not hurt. 
Another had the pictures of his wife and 
mother in separate cases, in his side pocket, 
and a ball passed through both, and lodged 
in the inside one, saving his life. He has 
the pictures, to send to his wife by express. 
A member of the 8th Missouri had a half 
dollar in his pocket, which was struck with 


so much force as to bend the edges together | 


and enclose the Minie ball.’” 


FOR THE SOLDIERS. 


The captain of the barge in an Oxford 
boat race, just as they are starting, gives 
each rower a little slice of lemon tc hold in 
his mouth. He knows the philosophy; any 
thing in the mouth that promotes the flow of 
saliva, and keepsthe throat moist, answers 
as well or better than drink, which often, 
in quantities, weakens the stomach. A phy- 
sician, who understood these things, used in 
his long drives to take a clove in his mouth, 
instead of drinking frequently, as his inclina- 
tions would have led him to do. The ad- 
vantage of cloves is that they contain much 
in a little space, and do not lose their 
strength. For the soldier they would be 
peculiarly useful, since they are aromatic, 
stimulating, and astringent, which last quali- 
ty would tend: to counteract that tendency 
to irritation of the bowels, which is the 
bane of the soldier’s life. Half a dozen a 
day are enough; one clove may remain in 
the mouth for hours. 


Farm and Garden. 


Care IN SwWITZERLAND.—If 
there is one thing in which the Argovian 
takes particular pride, and in which he par- 
ticularly excels, it is in the care of his cat- 
tle. They are elephants in size, and their 
glossy hides betoken some peculiar art on 
the part of their masters. Not a particle 
of dust or straw is allowed to cling to them, 
and they are combed and washed as only 
horses are elsewhere, not with a curry-comb, 
but with old cards, which, being finer and 
softer, are more agreeable to the animal, 
and improve the fineness of the hair. This 
receives an additional lustre by being rubbed 
with old flannel. They actually shine; and 
the gentle creatures have an evident con- 
sciousness of their beauty, for they are care- 
ful not to soil their ashy gray and chestnut 
robes, by lying in the mud, when allowed 
to take a walk. Animals can acquire, if 
they have not by nature, a fine sensibility, 
and when they have once experienced the, 
pleasant sensation of cleanliness, learn to take 
care of themselves. Not only do they exer- 
cise this care for the person of the animal, 
but are at the pains of removing every 
feather and unpalatable substance from their 
food ; and the water-traughs from which they 
drink are kept as clean as if human beings 
resorted to them. If any body doubts the 
efficacy of these means, let him come and 
see not only how large, but how intelligent 
these dumb animals look; how they watch 
every motion of those who taJk to them, and 
listen to all they say. What an affectionate 
moan they will utter, to welcome the‘milk- 
ers, who are always men, as they say “‘ women 
tickle the cow, and never take all the milk 
from the udders, so that they give less and 
less.” It is said of them that an Argovian 
will send for the doctor for his cow a great 
deal quicker than for his wife; but we did 
not see any evidence that he was not sufh- 
ciently attentive to both.—Miss Johnson’s 
Cottages of the Alps. | 


A Naturat Cortosiry.—A singular 
instance of the foresight of a field-mouse 
has just been brought under our cognizance. 
A person clearing the garden ground of 
Mr. Thomas Thomson, Dalkeith, Scotland, 
came upon a growing turnip, which he 
pulled up by the root. Guess his astonish- 
ment, when he found that the turnip was 
completely hollowed out, as neatly as if it 
had been done by the chisel of a carpenter, 
and the interior filled by large garden beans. 
The work, from the size of the hole whence 
the inside of the turnip had been extracted, 
wasemanifestly that of a mouse, and the ob- 
ject, no doubt, of filling the interior with 
beans, was to provide against hunger in the 
barren winter weather. Near the place 
where the turnip was growing, there were 
several stalks of beans, upon which some 
pods had been left, and it is supposed that 
the cute mouse had helped itself to these. 
We counted the beans in the turnip—a 
small one—and found that they amounted 
to no less than six dozen and two.— Scottish 
Farmer. 


The followifg scraps are from the .Ame- 


Agriculturist. 


Sprouting SorGHUM SEED BEFORE 
PLANTING.—A subscriber of the Agricul- 
turist in Winnebago county, Illinois, writes 
that a neighbour, who is an experienced 
cultivator of the sorghum sugar cane, recom- 
mends to “soak the seed until it sprouts, 
before putting it in the ground. If this be 
done, it comes up quickly, and gets the 
start of weeds.”’ [This, if properly done, 
may be a useful plan. The sorghum seed, 
when over dry, starts rather slowly, and the 
young shoots, which resemble those of oats, 
make but a feeble growth for some time, 
and on this account, are more difficult to 
hoe and weed out than corn. If previously 
soaked, as above recommended, the seed 
should be kept only moist, and not in water. 
If not spread out somewhat thin, it would 
heat; and the sprouting should only be 
carried to the swelling of the seed, and just 
breaking of the shell, for there would be 
danger of injuring the germ in sowing, if 
allowed to start out beyond the shell.— Eb. ] 


EARTHING UP CELERY.—“ Runnymede,” 
of Cottage Farm, Dutchess county, New 
York, says he knows no better way of 
blanching celery, than to set the plants on 
level soil, and only earth up one row at a 
time, as wanted for use in the fall. It 
blanches sufficiently in six to ten days, and 
without the rust common to that which has 
been bleaching for months. 


SawpusT AND Fine SHAVINGS IN Ma- 
NURE.—A subscriber in Farrington, New 
Hampshire, says he finds both sawdust and 
fine shavings very useful when mixed with 
manure, to absorb the liquid, or rather, 
used as bedding for cows and horses. Saw- 
dust seems, to operate better than even the 
fine shavings from a planing mill. There 
is no doubt that these and all other organic 
materials not only act usefully in retuining 
liquid manure, but they also, of themselves, 
as they decay in the soil, furnish some or- 
ganic elements for nourishment of plants. 


Lima’ Beans Earty.—To secure an 
early crop of this delicious but late-matur- 
ing bean, cut numerous bits of sod, two and 
a half or three inches square, set them 
above a good bed of manure in a hot-bed, 
and plant a bean, eye down, in each; cover 
with soil to the depth of an inch. Transplant 
them in May, lifting the sods without break- 
ing them, and put two or three to a pole, in 
a warm, sheltered spot. Pinch off the top 
of the vine when about five feet high, to 
still further promote early maturity. 


Buppine Saoots Kept 1n Viats.—H. 
A. French, Eaton county, Michigan, says 
that shoots for budding have been kept 
three weeks corked up in a vial, with a few 
drops of water, and when inserted, nearly 
all lived. Grafts could doubtless be pre- 
served a long time in the same manner, by 
keeping them in a moderately cool place. 


R#UBARB IN WINTER.—On February 
15th, we received from J. C. Thompson, of 
Richmond county, Staten Island, stalks of 
rhubarb eighteen inches long, of a beautiful 
pink colour, which cooked crisp and tender. 
They were grown in a dark but warm cellar, 
by merely placing the roots in boxes of 
earth in the fall, setting them in the cellar, 
and watering occasionally. With a very 
little trouble, some of the surplus roots of 
the garden, or crowns taken from large 
plants, will furnish a considerable supply 
during winter. 


RavuBaRB Goop ror Dryine.—H. C. 
Smith, Vermillion county, Lllinois, writes: 
“Among all the good things justly said in 
the Agriculturist, in favour of rhubarb, or 
pie plants, I have not seen. it stated that 
when dried, it is as good a substitute as 
dried apples for green rhubarb—in fact, I 
like the dried rhubarb better than the green | 
for pies. To dry, cut it in inch-long pieces, 


and spread it in the sun, the same as ap- 
ples.” 

GerMInaTina Locust Seep.—A. F. 
Gillett, Powesheik county, Iowa, says locust 
seed must be sprouted with hot water, before 
it will germinate freely. Pour on boiling 


’ water, let it stand until cold, pick out all 


which have burst their shells, and pour on 
more water, sorting out as before; mix with 
dry sand, and sow. | 


“Children’s Colum. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE ROBIN’S WELCOME. 


Thrice welcome, dear robin, with thy musical notes, 
How lonesome, without thee, in the wintry months! 
Very sweet are thy strains, as the sun sinks to rest; 


But sweeter by far, when the light streaks the East. ° 


I can see on the snow, little birdie, thy track, 

But [ll feed thee with crumbs, so do not go back, 

Though the skies are more fair—the orange trees 
bloom, 

And the magnolia waves in thy far Southern home. 


Just wait, robin red-breast, the warm April showers 
Will water the earth, and bring out the gay flowers; 
Will spread hill and dale with a carpet of green, 

And give to thee shade from the sun’s blazing sheen. 


And then, little warbler, how fine it will be, 

To pick the best cherries from the top of the tree; 
No doubt the rude owners will give thee a scare: 
Never mind that, till thou hast taken thy share. 


Thy God, who hath made thee, so happy and gay, 
Will not forget to give thee food for each day. 
When the summer is past, and autumn winds moan, 
Then flit away, birdie, to thy mild winter home, 
H.N. L. 


THE BROKEN KITE, 


‘Mother, what is to be my text for this 
week?” asked Willie Allen. 


“Blessed are the peace makers,” answered 


his mother. 
Willie looked a little surprised, as he asked, 
‘‘Why did you choose that verse, mother?” 
“Because, my son, I think you oaght to 
practise it. I know you have been trying 


hard, lately, to govern your own temper; and. 


I think you will succeed, because you don’t 
trust in yourself, but pray for God’s help.” 

‘“‘Yes, mother,” said Willie, “I have done 
that ever since you talked to me about praying 
when the angry feeling comes; and God does 
send it away. Sometimes it is worse than 
others, and I have to walk away from the 
boys, and pretend to be fixing my kite, or 
doing something else, while I say Bible verses, 
or a piece of a hymn, until the bad temper 
goes off.” 

“Well, Willie dear, prayer will help you to 
be a peace-maker. When two of your play- 
mates get to calling angry names, and making 
ready for a fight, pray in your beart to God 
for them as you would for yourself, and then 
speak to them, and try to persuade them to 
stop quarrelling. Sometimes, by giving up 
some little thing yourself, such as your turn 
at marbles, or lending your kite td one who 
has none, you can restore good temper; and 
even if doing this costs you some self-denial, 
just imagine, Willie, that you hear our dear 
Saviour saying to you, ‘Blessed are the peace- 
makers.’ 

Willie kissed his mother, and, taking his 
new kite, started for the play-ground. It was 
a holiday, and some twenty kites were already 
in the air. Willie laid hisdown on the ground 
while he took a knot out of the tail, meanwhile 
wondering to himself whether there would be 
any occasion that day for him to act ths 
peace-maker.” 

Presently, loud words chught his ear, and, 
looking round, he saw two boys standing over 
a broken kite; their angry faces and harsh 
tones showing that passion was raging in their 
hearts. 

“Pll pay you for it, sir!” 

“It wasn’t my fault! I didn’t know it was 
there 

“You did! You broke it on purpose, you 
rascal 

“Say that again, and I’ll give you a good 
licking!” | 

“Lick me! You’d better try it!” here he 
pulled off his jacket and threw it on the 
ground, then doubling up his fists, cried, 
tauntingly, ‘‘Now, come on! Just come on! 
I’m ready to be licked! ‘Come and try it!” 

His &ntagonist was preparing to “try it,” 


when Willie, kite in hand, and a prayer in his 


heart, stepped between. “Stop a moment, 
boys! Maybe we can settle this without a 
fight.” 

“You keep out of the way, Bill Allen, or 
you’ll get knocked down!” shouted the boy 
whose coat was off, 

_ “Dan, let me speak first, before you get to 
fighting.” 

‘“‘What do you want?” said Dan, shortly. 

“Just tell me; is it about the kite that 
you’re angry?” 

‘“‘Yes,” replied Dan, turning round to look 
at the fragments. ‘She was the best kite in 
the field, and Dick Bell has ruined her!” and 
again he clenched his fists, and aimed a blow 
at Dick, which Willie caught on his right arm. 
It stung a little, but Willie only said, ‘Come, 
Dan, don’t pound your friends! Now, look 
here, if you'll give this up—fighting I mean— 
you shall have my kite, which is a real ‘high- 
flyer,’ and better than yours, I guess.” 

“Do you mean that you'll give it to me for 
nothing?” 

“No; [ll give it to you for not fighting.” 

‘“Why don’t you want me to fight?” asked 
Dan, very much puzzled. “It don’t hurt 
you.” 

' “No, Dan, but it is wrong. God says so in 
the Bible.” 

‘“‘But [ don’t see what business it is of yours 
if we choose to fight.” : 

Willie’s face flushed a little as he answered, 
earnestly, ‘‘My verse for this week is, ‘ Blessed 
are the peace-makers;’ and I want to be one 
of those that Jesus blesses.” 

Dan stooped down over the broken kite, and 
appeared to be trying to fit the pieces together; 


but I am sure he was only thinking of Willie’s | 


words. Presently he looked up and said, in 
his usual tone, “Dick, did you really not do 
this on purpose?” 

“No, Dan; I tell you the truth. I didn’t 
know it was there, and I am sorry I broke it, 
and would have said so, if you hadn’t got mad 
in such a hurry. If you'll let me, I’ll make 
you another exactly like it. I’ve got some 
capital paper at home.” . 

‘‘But this is Dan’s now,” said Willie, bold 
ing out his kite. | 

‘*No,” said Dan; “I’m not quite so mean 
as that, old fellow! Keep your kite; and you 
shall teach me to keep my temper. Shake 
hands, Dick! This is better than black eyes 
and blo8dy noses, isn’t it?” 

As they walked off together, sweetly to Wil- 
lie’s heart came his Master’s approving words 
Blessed are the peace-makers.” 


AN AFFECTING INCIDENT. 

A gentleman from Morristown, New York, 
recently related an incident of the death of a 
little boy. He was a Sunday-school boy. He 
was seized suddenly with the diphtheria, and 
was suddenly speechless. Just before he died, 


his parents, with the doctor, stood by his side, 


| but he could not utter a word. At length he 
| looked up to his father; a sweet smile was on 


his face; he lifted his two hands, put the fore- 
finger of his hand into the palms of his hands, 
then touched his feet, then drew a line with 
his finger across his forehead, and sank back 
with a look of calm resignation. His father 
could not understand this movement, and, 
turning to the doctor, said, “What can that 
mean?” The doctor went up to the bed, and, 
leaning over the form of the dying boy, said, 
‘Do you mean the Saviour, and what he suf- 
fered on the cross?” A smile of gratified joy 
lighted up the pallid features. A slight incli- 
nation of the head gave the assent, and then 
he passed away to join that Saviour who calls 
the lambs to his fold, and carries them in his 
bosom. A more touching recognition of the 
wounded Redeemer, and his presence on & 
dying couch, I have seldom heard of.— Boston 
Journal. 


NEW BOOK BY AUNT FRIENDLY. 
THE BOY FRIEND; 
OR, ALL CAN HELP. 
By Aunt Friendly. Illustrated. 18mo. 30 cts. 

Bertie Lee A Glad 

2vols. $4 
Bengel’s Come of the New Testament. 2 


Sir? or, The History of Jamie 
for Childhood. "With ‘Thirty-five 
For sale b 
WILLIAM 8. ALFRED MARTIEN, 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philad 
ap 12—2t 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
“THE BIBLE READER.” 


THE WORD “METHOD” APPLIED TO THE BIBLE, 


This Work is constructed upon the principle 
familiar to many Teachers, as the ‘“ Worp 
Mersop” Several elementary books on this 

ian are in extensive use in this country and in 

ngland. By it the child or adult is introduced, 
at.once, to the knowledge of words as signs of 
ideas, instead of acquiring a knowledge of letters 
as the elements of words. 

In the proper use of this method, a competent 
knowledge of the art of reading can be obtained 
by children or adults in a very few days, or 
weeks at most. And the advantage of it is speci- 
ally obvious for aputts, who have neither time 
nor patience to endure the tedious and seemingly 
useléss process of alphabetical and monosyllable 
instruction, which is usually adopted. 

“THE BIBLE READER” is published in a 
cheap form, for general use, at 15 Cents. The 
TABLETS, which are of use in teaching large 
classes, may be had in sheets for 4 Cents each, or 
on cards for 17 Cents each. 

~ A Circular, explaining and illustrating 
the principle, and containing the opinions of emi- 
nent teachers and philologists, will be forwarded 


upon post-paid application. 
Tablets will also 


f=3- Samples of the Book and 
be furnished, by mail, to teachers—esz ly of 
Mission and Adult Schools—who will remit fifteen 
cents for of postage. 
Published and for sale by the 
AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
No. 1122 Chestnut street, Philadelphia; and 
No. 599 Broadway, New York. 
ap 12—3t 


A GREAT BOOK 
IN A SMALL COMPASS. 


JENKINS’S 
Vest-Pocket Lexicon 


A Dictiona 
which every 


of all except the common words 
knows; by omitting these it 


' contains the less familiar words, and the principal 


Scientific and Technical Terms, Foreign Moneys, 
Weights and Measures; also the common Latin 
and French phrases of two and three words, Law 
Terms, &c. 

“One of the most useful little volumes which 
modern lexicography has given to the English 
republic of letters.”—North American Review. 

“This is truly a valuable work, containing what 
every body wants to know, and cannot readily 
find.”—Scientific American. 

‘“‘A work which every scholar and reader must 
have.”— Village Record. 

563 pages 64mo, embossed leather, gilt om a 
about three inches long by three-quarters thick. 

Price 50 cents. For sale at the Bookstores, and 
sent by mail, post-paid under 3000 miles, for 
53 cents in money or — y, 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Nos. 22 and 24 North Fourth st., Philadelphia, 
mar 29—4t* 


ARDEN PLANTS.—The Subscriber offers 
for sale a choice collection of Roses, u 
wards of Seventy varieties, in excellent health. 
Also, Pelargonums, of Sixty varieties, including 
the new, fancy, and spotted varieties. Also, 
Fuchsias, Verbenas, and all the other varieties of 
Plants, for flowering during Summer, in the 
Garden. 
Catalogues supplied on application. 
Orders from the Country carefully 
and sent promptly. ROBERT SCOTT, 
Nineteenth and Catherine streets, Philadelphia. 
ap 13—7t*® 


GENTS WANTED TO SELL PARSON 
A BROWNLOW’S WONDERFUL BOOK. 
Address 
GEORGE W. CHILDS, Publisher, 
Nos. 628 and 630 Chestnut street, Philadel phia. 
APPLEGATE & CO., Cincinnati, 
ap 12—2t 


Publishers for the West. 
THE ONLY PERIODICALS 
PUBLISHED BY THE 


AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 


“THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORLD:”—A 
Monthly Religious Newspaper, 16 pages, quarto, 
for Sunday-school Teachers, Bible-Classes, Pa- 
rents, and all who are engaged or interested in 
the Religious Training of the Young. ONLY 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER ANNUM. 

“THE CHILD’S WORLD.”—A new, cheap, 
Illustrated Paper for Children and Youth. Sup- 
Monthly or Semi-Monthly. ONZY SI. 

OLLARS PER 100 COPIES, MONTHLY; 
AND TWELVE DOLLARS PER 100 COPIES, 
SEMIMONTHLY. . . 

Specimen Copies furnished gratuitously, on 
application to the 

AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 

No. 1122 Chestnat street, Philadelphia, 
No. 599 Broadway, New York. 
ap 12—6t 


IRST CLASS CLOTHING AT THE VERY 
LOWEST PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats 
of all qualities; Business Coats in all the latest 
styles, and a beautiful assortment of Spring 
Overcoats. Black and Fancy Cassimere Pants 
of the best and choicest fabrics, and a complete 
assortment of Vests of every variety of material, 
all cut, made, and trimmed equal to customer 
work, expressly for retail sales, and in all cases 
warranted to be as represented. 
ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
mar 22—ly Philadelphia. . 


Hh C. BLAIR, PHARMACEUTIST, 
PRESCRIPTION 


AND 


FAMILY MEDICINE STORE, 


SOUTH-WEST CORNER OF 
EIGHTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADA. 
Established 1829. 


The undersigned, having resumed the entire 
control of his business, will be glad to.see his old 
friends and the public generally, and will endea- 
vour to serve them with courtesy and fidelity. 

july 20—tf H. C. BLAIR. 


EMOVAL.—James R. Wess, Dealer in Fine 

Teas, Coffees, and Groceries, for Family Use, 

has removed to the South-east Corner alnut 

and Eighth streets, Philadelphia, (a few doors from 

his former location) where he will be happy to 

see his Friends and Customers. 

Goods carefully packed for the — and 

forwarded. may 11l—tf 


MMENSE REDUCTION IN LOOK- 
ING-GLASSES, OIL PAINTINGS, EN- 
GRAVINGS, PICTURE AND PHOTOGRAPH 
FRAMES.—James S. Earte & Son—WNo. 816 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia—Announce the Re- 
duction of 25 Per Ceni. in the prices on all their 
Manufactured Stock of Looking- Glasses, also in 
a Picture and Photograph Frames, and 
it Paintings. The largest and most elegant 
Assortment in the Country. Arare opportunity 
now offered to make purchases in this line for 
Cash at remarkably low prices. 
EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
july 20—tf 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


NORTH-EAST CORNER OF 
SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHIL- 
ADELPHIA, 


The wishes of Customers are strictly complied 
with. Large selections of Fabrics always on hand. 
sep 2i—ly | 

HE BIBLICAL REPERTORY AND PRINCE- 
TON REVIEW FOR APRIL, 1862—Just 
published, contains the following articles: e 


Art. I.—Remarks on the Ethical Philosophy of 
of the Chinese. 

I1.—The Philosophy of the Absolute. 

IlI.—The History and Theory of Revolutions. 

IV.—The Doctrine of Providence. 

V.—Bilkerdijk. 

““ VI.—The Nature and Effects of Money; and 

of Credit as its Substitute. 
Short Notices. 

The Biblical tory and Princeton Review is 
edited by the Rev. Charles Hodge, D.D, and is 
quarterly, in January, April, July, and 

tober, at three dollars per annum. 

1. Subscribers for one copy, who remit three dol- 
lars in advance to the office of publication, will be 
entitled to payment of postage on all numbers is- 
sued after the receipt of the money. 

2. Subscribers who remit five dollars in advance 
to the office of publication, will be entitled to one 
copy for two years, postage paid. _ 

5 Six or more persons uniting in a club, and 
remitting in one sum to the office of publication, 
at the rate of two dollars and fifty cents each, 
-will be entitled to payment of postage on the num- 
bers issued after the receipt of the money. Pay- 
ment at club-rate will not be received from a less 
number than six subscribers in one association. 
If payment is delayed by members of a club until 
after the expiration of the year, the full price of 
three dollars will invariably be charged. 

4. Theological Students, Missionaries, Youn 
Men’s Christian Associations, &c., are furnish 
with the Review at two dollars per year; or $2.25 
by mail, postage paid. 

5. All arrearages are charged at three dollars 

r year. 

The abeve are the only terms upon which the 
Review is furnished to subscribers. 


for their Orders. 


taken in oe and may be sent by mail at 
the risk of the Publisher; but those who send are 
requested to keep a memorandum of the contents 
and date of the, latter till they get a receipt. 
Those who act as Agents for others, and remit in 
large amounts, are requested to send a check or 
draft to the order of PETER WALKER, 


No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
ap12—3t 


N. B.—Gentlemen visiting the City are solicited 


Bills of all solvent Banks in the United States - 


April 19, 1862. 


Ly ajor the 
Artillery. the Author of the of 
Captaizi Hedley Vicars.” 13mo. 75 cents. 

“This book is the history of one who was & 
Christian, by the of God, from the cradle to 
the grave—one w path of shining t, tred- 
den at the age infant feet, although and 
there some shadow may have crossed it, still 
shone brighter and brighter into the perfect day. 
And it is the history of one who never felt that 
hia early consecration of himself to the service of 
his God, could be marred by embracing the ser. 
vice of his Queen and country.”"— 

The “I Wills” of Christ. Being Thoughts upon 
some of the Passages in which the words “I 
Will” are used by the Lord Jesus Christ. By the 
Rev. Philip B. Power. 12mo. $1. 

“This is a book of real excellence. The themes 
are incomparable, and the treatment of them 
capital. A perusal will be refreshing to the 
Christian, and should the book fall into careless - 
hands, some of its rich instructions may, - 
haps, reach and enlighten the heart.”— n. 

Daybreak; or, Light Struggling and Trium- 
phant. By the Author of “Passing Clouds.” 

“Tho Shepherd of Bethlehem, King of Iersel. 
By A. L.0. E. 18mo. 50 cents. 
Shady-Side; or, Life in a Country Parson- 
age. By a Pastor’s Wife. 12mo. 75 cents. 

God’s Way of Peace. A Book for the Anxious. 
By Horatius Bonar, D.D. 18mo. 40 cents. 

The Supernatural in Relation to the Natural. 
By James McCosh, D.D. 12mo. $1.25. 

Health. Five La 
ymns of Faith and Ho orati 
acon’s Bible Thoughts. Edi 
Rev. John G. Hall. 12mo. 

The Near and Heavenly Horizons. By Madame 
de Gasparin. 12mo. $1. 

Life. Work; or, The Link and the Rivet. By 
the Author of the “ Missing Link.” 1t2mo. 75 ots, 

Sunsets on the Hebrew Mountains. By the 
Rev. J. R. Macduff, D.D. 12mo. 75 cents. 

Life of the Rev. John Angell James. By the 
Rev. Mr. Dale. 8vo. $3. 

Published by 

ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
No. 530 Broadway, New York; and 
WILLIAM 8S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadel 
ap 5—3t 


OLYTECHNIC COLLEGE OF THE STATE 
_ OF PENNSYLVANIA— West Penn Square, 
Philadelphia.—The College affords facilities for the 
thorough professional training of Civil, Mining, 
and Mechanical Engineers, Architects, Practical 
Chemists, and Metallurgists, which will compare 
favourably with those of the best Polytechnic In- 
stitutions of rat and our Diploma is received 
as conclusive evidence of proficiency by the first 
Engineers and Companies engaged in works or 
im ‘iene 
@ course on Mili Engineering includes 
Siege Operation Field Fort cations. Strategy, 
Catalogue 


Tactics, and Drill. The Ninth Annual 
may be had, on meme to 
ALFRED L. KENNEDY, MD., 
mar 8—13t President of 


MEMBER OF THE PRESENT GRADU- 
ating Class in Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, @ Graduate of College, and well known as a 
Teacher, desires a Situation as Principal of an 
Academy, or some other position as Teacher. 
Address “ MASTER,” 
mar 29—tf Princeton, New Jersey. 


USCARORA ACADEMY, PENNSYLVANIA, 
affords instruction in English, Latin, Greek 

French, and German. Located in a beautiful and 
healthy part of the country, six miles from Per- 
rysville, and eight miles from Mifflin Station, 
“ennsylvania Railroad; enjoying moral and re- 
ligious influences of the ha steal character, this 
School has been for nearly twenty-six years en- 
gaged in the great cause of Christian education. 
Of the three thousand pupils enrolled during that 
time, nearly one hundred have entered the 
ministry, or are pre enter it. Specimens 
of depravity the School has also had, but their 
stay has been brief. 

erms.—For tuition in all the branches ex 
French and German, boarding, washing, use ox 
room and furniture, per session of five months, 
$65, payable by the half session, in advance. 
Summer session opens on Tuesday, 6th of May. 
Mails daily. Telegraph office at Mifflin, For 
full particulars, apply to 

J. H. 8 AKER, A.M., Principal, 

Juniata county, Pennsylvania. 
mar 29— 


AKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE—Norris- 
town, Pennsylvania.—Will commence its 
Summer Session on Tuesday, the 22d of April. 

_ Among the advantages claimed for this Institu- 
tion are:—Thorough Instruction by a corps of 
ten experienced and competent Teachers; ample 
Apparatus for illustrating the Sciences taught; a 
complete Gymnasium; extensive Grounds for. 
Out-Door Exercise; comfort®ble Domestic Ar- 
rangements; and Terms at the lowest point con- 
sistent with the advantages afforded. 

The Location is remarkable for healthfulness, 
for the beauty of its surroundings, and for ease 
of access. 

For Circular, containing full particulars, address 

J. GRIE Principal. 


TON, 
mar 29—5t* 


AWRENCEVILLE FEMALE SEMINARY 
—Lawrenceville, New Jersey.—The S&ammer 
Session will commence on Thursday, the Ist of 
May. eae C. W. NASSAU, D.D., Principal. 
mar 22— 


ULIUS A. FAY’S BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR 
_BOYS—Llizabeth, New Jersey.—The Summer 
Session will open on the first Monday (5th) in 
May. Pupils are prepared for College, or for 
Business. The French is made a spoken lan- 
pusge. Terms, $250 per annum. Circulars can 
. obtained at the kstore of William 8. & 
Alfred Martien, No. 606 Chgstnut street, Phila- 
del phia. mar t 


PHELETON SEMINARY—FOR YOUNG 
LADIES.— Summer Session opens April 
28th. For Catalogue, &c., address 
E. DEAN DOW, 
ap 5—3t* 


Plainfield, New Jersey. 


HESTNUT LEVEL ACADEMY—A -Board- 
ing-School for Young Ladies and Gen 
in the Village of Chestnut lad Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania. 
J. MORGAN RAWLINS, A.M., 
The next Term of this School will begin May 
19th. The Solid and Ornamental branches are 
taught, preparation given thereby for any Class 
in College. The principal feature in the system 
of instruction is ness. The surrounding 
country is beautiful, and the climate very salu- 
brious. Access is afforded, by Stage, from Lan- 
caster, Christiana, and Oxford, on the Railroad; 
also, from Port Deposit, which is connected by 
‘Steamboat with Havre de Grace. 

For further information, address the Principal. 

ap 5—3t* 


EDAR HILL FEMALE SEMINARY—Near 

Mount Joy, Lancaster Coynty, Pennsylvania, 

on Pennsylvania Central Railroad.—The rifty- 
first Semi-Annual Session of this Institution is 


commence on Wednesday, 7th of May next. 
_ For Circular and Catalogue, address 
ap 12—5t N. DODGE, Principal. 


LAIRSTOWN PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY 
—FOR MALES AND FEMALES—Located 

in Blairstown, Warren County,»New Jersey.—The 
next Session will open April 28th. The course 
of study pursued is extensive and thorough. 
Teachers of superior qualifications are employed 
in all departments, and no effurts will be Wanting 
to render this a School of high order. A large 
addition to the Boarding-house will be com- 
pleted the opening of next Session, afford- 
ing separate and convenient accommodations for 
Young Ladies. The whole building is under- 
oing improvements, to: accommodate a much 
arger number of Students. Teachers and Pupils 
board in the family.of the Principal, and enjoy 
important advantages of the social circle. @. 
location is removed from scenes of immorality 
and temptation. The healthfulness of the climate 
is unsurpassed. Horses and Carriages are kept 
for the accommedation of the Boarders; and con- 
stant efforts are pat forth to promote the heal 
and happiness of the Pupils. 

Expense for Board, Washing, and Tuition in 
English, Latin, and Greek, $70 bm Session of 
Twenty-two Weeks, and including Music, French, 
and Drawing, $102. 

For further wr send for Catalogue. 

_ 8.8. STEVENS, A.M., Principal. 
ap 12—4t 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 
No. 606 Chestnut street, above Sizth, 


way, New. York, by 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & Co. 
- TERMS, 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months. 

A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible, 

To Clergymen Two Dollars a year, when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first insertion, 
one dollar; each repetition of do. 75 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, $10.00 
Ten copies to one address for one year, $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
/ Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

Twenty.five copies to one address, for one 


year, 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
7 The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always post paid, 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO, | 


$45.00 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia, and No. 580 Broad- ‘ 
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